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The Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 184; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents. Single copies, 4 cents. 
L100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _40 


THE CONGREGATIOWALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Tovics tor the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook, including the topics and other valuable 
matter From year to year new and original fea- 
tures have been added to the Handbook, and its 
value is this rer much enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other quarterly parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number, Our suc- 
cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 
1 first to recognize have been more widely and gener- 

ally appreciated by the churches than we bad reason 
1 tohope. They will without doubt continue the use 

of a publication which has behind it the editorial 
management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfecting it from year to year. 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK. 


Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44 pages), 
bul jor some lime previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued upon slips, 
also a brief statement of the Seven Societies. 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889, 

Creed aud Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. 

Congregational Usages, Handbooks 1891, 1892 
and 1893, / 

History and Principles of Congregationalism, 
1893. 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer-Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics and Congregational 
facts, Handbook of 1894 (68 pages). 


f Tue CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK for 1894 

(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this little Manual 
contains— 

| Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer-Meeting Topics. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Sunday- School Lessons. 

¥Y. P. 8. C. BE. Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S.S8.and ¥Y.P.8.C.#. Statistics 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

¥. M. C. A. Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1894. 


es of Con 
Organizing a Church. 
Church By-Laws. 
Councils— Organization & Rules 
. Interesting Congregational Facts 


er 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts. ; 25, 50 cts. 


SESARESERKS pens esy a 


Order early and send cash with order. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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A FOURTH OENTURY OHRISTMAS. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


HEN the fourth century neared its dark 


completion, 


The Christians’ hopes like leaves were tossed and whirled, 


For the faith’s foe, the ruthless Diocletian, 


Wielded the scepter of the Roman world. 


No prayer soe’er would move his heart to pity, 
And when the bless¢d Yuletide drew anear, 
A rumor ran from city unto city 


And smote the people like the hand of fear. 


All Christians — such the monarch’s declaration — 
Who the libation of their worship poured 
By joining in a Christmas celebration, 


Should feel the bitter sharpness of the sword. 


Swift sped the days, and dawned the holy morning 
After the peace of many prayerful nights ; 


With scorn alike of menace and of warning 


Did fearless souls begin the sacred rites. 


There stood a church anigh the emperor’s dwelling, 
A roof that sheltered scarce a triple score, 
And when the joyous praise-song soared to swelling, 


An arméd band there gathered at the door. 


They barred the way with ponderous beams and weighty, 


And heaps of fagots piled they in the porch, 
And while still rose and rang the /udilat: 
They touched the living offering with a torch. 


Louder and louder pealed the adoration, 
And then by slow degrees did it expire, 
Till every soul, in martyr exultation, 


Went up to heaven upop wings of fire. . 
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New Juveniles. 
@ 


My Dark Companions 


And Their Strange Stories. By Henry M. 
STANLEY. With 64 illustrations. 8vo. 
$2.00. 

“The following legends,” says Mr. Stanley in 
his introduction, “ are the choicest and most curious 
of those that were relited to me during seventeen 
years, and which have not |-een hitherto published 
nany of my books of travel.” 

“Destined to be one of the most popular of 
Stanley’s books.”—Bos‘on Beacon. 


ROBERT GRANT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 
Jack Hall, and Jack in the Bush. 

Zach Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

“In the above volumes Mr. Grant bas shown 
that he has not forgotten what itis to be and feel 
like a boy, and that he understands the audience 
he is addressing. The moral tone of the books is 


wholesome and the literary quality excellent.” — 
Boston Courter. 


NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 


“Probably the most popular writer of bcys’ 
books in England to-day is G. A. Henty.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 

The Sikh War, A Tale of the Conquest 
of the Punjaub. 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, A Tale of the 

Huguenot Wars. 


A Jacobite Exile, Being the Adventures 
of a young Englishman in the service of 
Charles XLII. of Sweden. 

Each crown 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The White Conquerors. 
A Tale cof Toltee and Aztec. By Kirk 
Munror. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


“A fascinating volume."’—Boston Beacon. 


Evening Tales. 


Done into English from the French of 
FREDERIC ORTOLI by JOEL CHANDLER 
Harris. 12mo. $1.00. 


Charming, new, original fairy tales, having in 
this free translation the added raciness of Mr. 
Harris’ style. 


Westward with Columbus. 
By Gorpon Stasres. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.50. 
“It tells the story in a vivid, picturesque fashion.” 
—Christian Regis er. 
The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. 


By Rosert Leicuton. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. $1.50. 


“A boy’s book of adventure, in which life on the 
North Sea s vividly aescribed.’’—Hartford Courant. 
The Making of Virginia 


And the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. By 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50. 


“A valuable historical study. Well adapted to 
the wants of the general reader.”’— Chicago Herald. 


at¢ SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, contain- 
ing many ait activ’ works by popular 
authors, will be sent tv any address. 


@ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 








THE NEW BIBLE 


The Varioram Teacher's Bible 


FOR 
Preachers, Teachers and Students. 


Full information about this Peerless Bible will be 
mailed on applicatiou to 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York 
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“Books,” writes Mr. LongfeNow in his diary, ‘are the cheapest of all our pleasures,”’ 


A. D. F. Randolph & Company docs 


GYPSYING BEYOND THE SEA, | Pictured Palestine. By James New, M.A 


. With eighty illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2 
FROM ENGLISH FIELDS ; > loth, $2.25, 
} TO SALERNO SHORES. Dr. Neil, who has already published volumes 


on the Holy Land, in this book seeks, by Pictorial 
By Wittiam Bement Lent. 2 vols., 16mo, with | illustrations of costume and of manners and cus. 
eighteen full-page photogravure illustrations, | toms, to elucidate hundreds of passages of Scrip- 
daimtily bound in cloth, in a box, $4.00. . ture. In this way emphasis is given to the text, and 
The author travelled leisurely through Eng- | @ new light thrown on the subject treated. } 
land, into Wales, Scotland, Germany, and Switz- 
erland, and thence pa on through Holland, i J c 
France, and Russia, to Italy. He shows himself a rospect and Memorial of the Disruption, with a 
careful and thoughtful observer, who studies Nature Summary of Free Church Progress and Finance, 
and art and “things” more than people. He has a 1843-93. By Jon Bucuanan Ry ey and 
sympathetic method in his sight, and a rare faculty Joun M. McCanptisH. Small 4to, beautifully 
of transferring to the reader a picture of what he printed, $2.50. 
saw and what he did. The whole work is in sharp The origin of the Free Church is among the 
contrast to the conventional book of travel. most stirring events of religious history in all the 


world. The work is beautifully printed, and con- 
ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN. | tains the etched portrait of Dr. + Aang a reduced 
By the author of “A Day of My copy of Lorrimer’s celebrated picture of an ordina- 
Life at Eton.” : tion of elders in the Scottish Kirk, and six other 
An Account oF A Journey From Borpgaux | full-page illustrations. 

To GENOA, TAKEN IN THE WINTER OF 1889-90. 

With a map and fifty illustrations by John Wal- 

lace, after sketches As the author. 1 vol., 8vo, | 

in ornamental covers, $4.50. 

One of those unaffected chronicles of mild ad- 

venture in which an inexhaustible fund of spirits 
throws an air of charm over the recital of facts 
more or less interesting in themselves. The author 
travelled from pricy to a i omar 
—a caravan or covered wagon. His wife went wit 
him, also his collie, James, who was not by any a > me ag age tered st Westminster 
means the least important member of the company; D D ° D nT We ENRHYN STANLEY, 
and all through the south of France and along the woebeg ~ ye nana — and formerly 
Mediterranean coast they led the blithest of lives, Canon o © ote ury. fi Rail full-page pho- 
never permitting any mishap to ruffle their serenity. SS ninees ade” ae s em 
The Highway of Letters [Fleet Street, Lon- 8vo, in ornamental cloth, Italian Style, Sri 
don], and its Echoes of Famous Foot- half calf, gilt top, $12.50. A new reissue. 
steps. By Tuomas Arcuer. Small 8vo, 
profusely illustrated, cloth, $2.00. 
An author who gathers the history of a thorough- 
fare so ancient, honorable, and literary as Fleet 
Street in London, deserves the thanks of every 
scholar and traveller. The book is a Veritable 
garden of delights to the antiquary, and of great 
Interest to every reader and student of English 
history and literature. The abundant and apt illus- and interior. 1 vol., cloth, Italian style, $6.50; 
trations add greatly to the value of the volume. half calf, $9.00. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail by the publishers on receipt of price. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. (Inc.), 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Scotland’s Free Church. An Historical Re: 





AND OTHER PorEMsS. CRADLE AND ARMCHAIR. 

2 vols., 16mo, ornamental cloth, in box, $2.50, 

Sold separately, $1.25 each. 

No fugitive poem of late years has won a wicer 

| reputation than the author’s “Sometime.” This 
collection of her complete poems will be welcomed 

by a multitude of readers. 


Poems of May Riley Smith. acca 


Historical Memorials of Canterbury. By 
ARTHUR PenrRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean 
of Westminster, formerly Canon of Canterbury. 
A new illustrated edition, uniform in size and 
binding with “ Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey.” Six full-page etchings and 
thirteen full-page photographs of the cathedral 
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a best Christmas 
gift for young folks 

is a year’s subscription Coe ee €o. 
to ST. NICHOLAS MAGaA- : ; 
ZINE, now beginning the AH Wicholas Meagaxine for Young Folks 
very greatest year in its Weredy Certify 
history. It has been en- 
larged by the addition 
of 200 pages in the vol- ds entitled to @ year's oubscription for the oaid 
ume, and “ Wide Awake” Gt, Woicholas Moagagine’ 
has just been merged init. byianing wish the gift of 

Boys and girls like a 
subscription toa magazine 
twelve times better than eee 
any other kind of a gift Fede ae1FR8 
because it comes twelve 
times as often. It gives 
them a Christmas every 4 Reduced Facsimile of the Handsome Subscription Blank s nt 
month. to those who wish to use ST. NICHOLAS as a Christmas G1/!. 

If you wish to use ST. NICHOLAS for Christmas, send $3.00 to the pub- 
lishers. Ask for a year’s subscription beginning with the magnificent 
Christmas number and get November FREE; ask, also, for the handsome 
subscription certificate shown here. We will send you the November 
and December numbers and the certificate to present at Christmas. 
Future numbers will go to the recipient of your gift. 

Make ST. NICHOLAS your Christmas gift. There is nothing like it for 
the money. THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. ; 

: 
: 




















I* is conceded by leading Sunday-School Workers, 
the world over, that Dr. Peloubet gathers in the 
“Select Notes’’ a coliection of facts, incidents, expla- 
nations, illustrations, and interpretations bearin = 
the International Lessons that makes this 3 

- ——a sable assistant to every teacher 0 
e Word. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.25, POSTPAID. 
WE SEND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE to any 
one whosends request for them. Address 


W. A. WILDE & Co., 
25 BROMFIELD ST., - ~- BOSTON. 
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A Brighter Programme is offered for 1894 than ever. 


Famous Men in Famous Places. 


Narratives, thrilling and true, of well-known men in great situations, 
told by themselves. 

Out of the Jaws of Death. ) 
A Blue-Coat Boy in Africa. } 
My Closest Call. (At the Siege of Paris.) 
The Boat Attack on Sumter. 


Under Fire for the First Time. 


A Few Features only can be mentioned. 


Admiral T. H. Stevens. 
General John Gibbon. 


The Congregationalist 


Henry M. Stanley. 


Archibald Forbes. 





ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


Tale and Romance. 


The coming Volume will give Nine Illustrated Serials and over 100 Short Stories. 


The Stories are by the tried favorites, and 
also by a brilliant group of new writers. 
Three Romances of the Sea. Clark Russell. 
The ‘‘Sultan’’ Mystery; The Tale of a Plot; 
How I Got Command. 

The Deserter. Harold Frederic. 
In the Okefenokee. Louis Pendleton. 

(Two Confederate Boys in the War.) 


Down the Grand Canon. A. Ellbrace. 














THE BOY SHAKESPEARE. 


Holidays on a Farm. 





CLARK RUSSELL. 





Boyhood of Favorite Authors. 


The youth of three of the foremost Masters of English 
literature will be described by their ablest modern interpreters. 


Shakespeare, the Boy. 
Milton, the Boy. 
Walter Scott, the Boy. 


Four popular living Authors will present 
graphic pictures of their own boyhoods. 


Bret Harte. 

J. M. Barrie. 
Marion Crawford. 
Frank R. Stockton. 


Among the Argonauts. 
My Boyhood in Scotland. 
My Boyhood in Rome. 





Prof. W. J. Rolfe. 
Prof. David Masson. 
Andrew Lang. 


The Stories are all superbly illustrated, and 
belong to the first rank of healthful fiction. 


Sonny Sahib. Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
(A Tale of the Sepoy Revolt.) 
C. A. Stephens. 


Patience Stapleton. 


The Wood Sprites. 

The Merry Goblin. 
(How a Curmudgeon was reformed. ) 

The Raggedest Man. Louise R. Baker. 


Job and Joggins. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 





THE BOY MILTON, 


Practical Life and Popular Interests. 


Mary A. Livermore and Marion Harland. 


The Average American Girl. 

What she is not; what she is; what she may be. 
Boys who Ought Not to go to College. 
Work that Pays Best. 
American Girl Students in Paris. 
Longfellow, Sumner and Beecher. 
The Salvation Army. 


Two stirring articles on this New Knighthood and its Chivalry. 
. 


The Boys’ Brigade and its Boys. Professor Henry Drummond. é wy 17” 





PROF, HENRY DRUMMOND, 





President Stanley Hall. 
Supt. of the Census, R. P. Porter. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Walter Leon Sawyer. 





MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


The Gift of the Year. 


‘‘Sweet Charity,’’ one of the most beautiful pictures of the American Academy of Design, was purchased by THE 


COMPANION and reproduced in its original colors. 
and sensible face expresses the sentiment of her errand. 
Subscribers who send $1.75 for a year’s subscription. 


Its subject is a young lady of Colonial times whose charming 
This picture, 14% x 21 inches, is presented to all New 
It will adorn any home. 


All New Subscribers sending $1.75 now, get the paper Free to Jan. 1, 1894, and a full year from that date. 


Full Announcement and Sample Copies Sent Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


Holiday Books. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
By Dr. HoLmEs. With two Portraits and 60 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. A superb gift. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt 
top, $8.50; half levant, $9.00; full polished calf, 
$11.00. 


Deephaven. 
By SARAH ORNB JEWeETT. Holiday Edition. 
With about 50 Llustrations by C. H. and Marcia 
O. Woodbury. A beautifulvolume. €rown 8vo, 
$2.50. 


The Old Garden, 
And Other Verses. By MARGARET DELAND. 
Holiday Edition. With over 100 exquisite Illus- 
trations in color by Walter Crane. Beautifully 
printed and bound, $4.00. 


The Hanging of the Crane, and Other 
Poems of the Home. 
By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. With photograv- 
ure illustrations. 16mo, daintily bound, $1.50. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

New Handy Volume Edition. Complete in five 
volumes, 16mo, with five Portraits, and printed 
from beautiful large type, on opaque paper, 
bound in a simple but very attractive style, and 
put up in a cloth box, $6.25; half calf, extra, gilt 
top, $12.00; full morocco, flexible, in fine leather 
box, $12.00; full calf, flexible, in leather box, 
$16.00. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Complete in an entirely new Cambridge Edition. 
With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Index to 
First Lines, a Portrait, and an Engraving of 
Longfellow’s Cambridge Home. Printed from 
new plates, large type, on opaque paper, attract- 
ively bound. Crown &vo, gilt top, $2.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 
A delightful collection of letters, edited by JANE 
LORING GRAY. With portraits and other illus- 
trations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
By Joun T. Morse. With portrait and map. 
2 vols, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine says: “As a 
Life of Lincoln it has no yom moe asa political 
history of the Union side during the Civil War it is 
the most comprehensive and, in proportion to its 
range, the most compact.” 

The Son of a Prophet. 
By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. 16mo, $1.25. 
“ We do not hesitate to rank this story in respect 


to both interest and power with ‘ Ken Hur’ and the 
* Prince of India.’ ’’—Boston Congregationalist. 


The Dawn of Italian Independence. 
Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the 
Fall of Venice, 1849. By WILLIAM R. THAYER. 
With maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


“It is a history full of interest, well and faithfully 
told.”—New York Tribune. 


The Witness to Immortality, in Litera- 
ture, Philosophy and Life. 
By Rev. Dr. GrorGE A. Gorpon of the Old 
South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. 
“It deals with one of the most grand and solemn 


themes in a masterly and truly helpful manner.”— 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 


A Sketch of the History of the Apos- 
tolic Church. 
By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. 


“If Sabbath school teachers would couple such 
books as this with the Bible in the study of sacred 
history the lessons would become of as much greater 
interest as they would also be of truer profit.” —Spy, 
Worcester. 


Twenty Years at Sea. 
By FREDERICK STANHOPE HILL. $1.00. 


“One of the most fascinating volumes of the sea- 
son.”’—Boston Advertiser. 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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NEW CANTATAS 





axo-QPERETTAS. 


‘* Violet in Fairyland.” 


Just issued. Solos and two-part choruses for girls’ 
voices. No action or dialogue. Very charming. 50c. 
$4.50 a doz. not prepaid. 


“Tables Turned, or a Christmas for 
Santa Claus.” 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown. For 
young folks. Full of mirth; extremely entertaining. 
30c. $3.00 a doz. not prepaid. 


“The Wonderful Christmas Tree.” 


Just the thing for children. 40c. $3.60 a doz. 


‘* REBECCA.”’ 


Eleven characters. Two hours’ performance. 65c. 


‘“‘A TRIP TO EUROPE.” 


Three scenes. Price 80c. $3.00 a doz. 


“GYPSY QUEEN.” 


Two acts. Easy costumes; excellent music. 60c. 


“The Merry Company, or Cadet’s Pienie.’ 


Introduces melodies from the Mikado, Mascot, 
Patience, etc. 40¢. $3.60 a doz. 


‘“*THE JOLLY FARMERS.” 


For high schools, amateur clubs, etc. 40c. 838.60 
a doz. 


‘*DAY IN THE WOODS.”’ 


Excellent but easy music for children. Very bright. 
Some recitations. 40c. ®3.6@ a doz. 


“The Dairymaids’ Supper.” 


For church festivals. 20¢c. @1.80 a doz. 


“The Rainbow Festival.” 


Twoscenes; charming tableaux. For fairs and church 
entertainments. 20c. 1.80 a doz. 


“QUIXOTIC QUAKERS.” 


A droll dialogue; humorous music. 830c. $3.00 

a doz. 
Any book mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchanged, 
or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 
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OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs.Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door lite. heelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOVEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
rinciple, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 

ING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards, Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ingsuccess. Price, $1.00 rer 
DAY SCHOOL, MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 8, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. . 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. i. Gabriel. Full of g 
music and bright dialogue. Prick, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of | 
the world. Pricer, 25 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. » 

* Send ro cts for sample of Tne Musical Visitor, containing 
mpusic for Choirs, and general musical news. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 

CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


























Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 

By IRA D. SANKEY, J. WILLI8 BAER and WM. SHAW, 
B25 r 100, + per opy extra by Post. 
The United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 

The Biglow & Main Co., New York & Chicago. 











ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp: name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five itnes (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Housekeeper.—An_ elderly Christian lady, need- 
ing a home, who could keep house for herself and 
another person, may secure a pleasant, comfortable 
home in the country by addressing “* Elder,” care of 
Congregationalist. 


A Young Man who is capable of taking up office and 
other work connected with — business and banking, 
avd whvu can cuntro! ten thousand doliars or more to 
invest in the above business when a safe seven per cent. 
can be made on all money sv employed and a fair salary 
paid for services, can obtain, if references and ability 
proven, a place with a successful man in need of help, 
who has been sixteen years continuously in grain and 
banking business in one of the best corn receiving vil- 
lages in Illinvis. Has large real estate interests, the 
purchase of which has absorbed capital heretofore 
available for Joaning to farmers on No. 1 security, 
Highest New England and Chieago references given 
and fullest investigation invited and expected. No 
answer wished, except from one with fair common 
education at least and fully vouched for as to industry, 
ability, character, habits, etc. No previous experience 
necessary. Would come East fora personul interview. 
Fifty thousand dollars can be kept loaned on best 
security as well as one thousand. Address Grain Mer- 
chant, care of Congregationalist. 


Stereopticon Lecture.— Pilgrims in Palestine,” 
by one of them; the illustrated story of a horseback 
journey, made last April, through Palestine and syria. 
Address Elizabeth Merriam, South Framingham, Mass. 


An Evening in Hawaili.—Illustrated lecture on 
the picturesque Hawaiian Islands, with account of their 
wonderful conversion to Christianity and a comprehen- 
sive résumé of the present Hawaiian question. Suitable 
for church or lecture hall. Slides for bire for mission- 
ary concerts. Send stamps for prospectus. Rev. F. ll 
Palmer, 50 Bromfield Street, Room 21, Boston, Mass. 








Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 


. ™y CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicayo, Ul.; and Los’ Angeles, Cal.  10(-payed 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Cv. 





WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winte: term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Gourse of paty complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Aliso an 

Elective English Course. erm opens Sept. 21. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 








Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, 
1 Somerset Street. 


ishers. 
B I B L ES Fear ogg: og 
Devotional Books (rue 
riseitiesa'* BOOKS 


We supply any book, by any publisher, to 
churches, Sunday schools, students and the gen- 
eral reader ut lowest prices. Special attention 
given to mail orders. 


1 Somerset Street, Coston. 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


OSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
in a respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel: Hymns 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. B. FAY 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


80 cents; if by mail, 85 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosprL HyMNs 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5 and 6a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 
out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type”’ or “Excelsior” in ordering. 
Editions of Words Only are also issued. 


A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GosPEL Hymns Series sent on request. 


' 











The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 
Cinci k 


innati, O. New York. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS. 


He Leadeth Me. 
Daily Texts and Hymns for a Month.’ 4to, 
32 pages (9x 1linches), 12 full-page color 
illustrations, illuminated cover, $2.50. 


Golden Harvest. 
Daily texts and hymns for a month. 4to, 32 
pages (12 pages in colors), half boards, $1.50. 
«“ An ideal gift-book.”—/Jnterior. 


While Shepherds Watched their 
Flocks by Night. 


Illustrated in colors. 4to, 16 pages, illumi- 
nated cover, $1.00. 


Walking in the Light. 


Scripture Texts and Hymns for a Month. 
4to, 16 pages, 6 pages in colors, $1.00. 


His Loving Kindness. 


Scripture Texts and Hymns for a Month. 
6 color and 6 monotint illustrations. 4to, 
16 pages, embossed cover, $1.00. 


We have never published more beautiful books 
than the above. 

For a Christmas gift of a devotional charac- 
ter, and of great value for the price, any one 
of them will be found desirable. 


The Story of Aunt Patience. 

By Mary D. Bring, author of ‘‘ Grandma’s 
Attic Treasures,” etc. Illustrated by F.C. 
Gordon. Small 4to, 110 pages, 30 illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, $2.50. 


“This charming holiday book is made up of a 
poem by Mary D. Brine, with a series of choice 
illustrations in half-tone by F. C. Gordon. Mrs. 
Brine has long been known as a felicitous writer 
of verses, and many readers will remember her 
‘Grandma’s Memories’ and ‘Grandma’s Attic 
Treasures,’ which have been holiday favorites for 
years. ‘The Story of Aunt Patience’ is simply and 
yathetically told, and 1n its illustration the artist 
1as entered fully into the spirit of the author.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


New Gift Books. 


MELODY. By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


The thousands of readers who value the tender 
pathos of “ CAPTAIN JANUARY” will>welcome this 
simple and lovely story, as a further development of a 
remarkable sympathy with all that is noble and beauti- 
ful in human nature. 16mo, cloth, unique style, 50 cents. 


CAPTAIN JANUARY. 50th Thousand. 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS. Imo, 50 cents. Holiday 
edition, illustrated, $1.25. 


WHEN | WAS YOUR AGE. 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS, author of “ Captain Janu- 
ary.” ete. Aseriés of papers which has already delighted 
the many readers of St. Nicholas. The title most ha 
pily introduces the Seng same life of Mrs, Jul 
Vard Howe, during the childhood of the author. 4to, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 


_ (Exquisite Series.) EDITION JoUAUST. These charm- 
ing little classics are now offered in a most artistic edi- 
tion. They are illustrated with 13 dainty etchings by 
the great French etcher Le Rat, from designs by E. 
Adam. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, $3.00. 





Uniform with above. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 2 vols., $3.00. 
PAUL AND VIBGINIA. 1 vol., $1.50. 


RUY BLAS. 


By Victor Huco. This edition of the gost drama 
is embellished with etchi by the great Paris etcher 
Champollion, from dra by the — great 
painter Adrien Moreau. imited to numbered 
copies. éto, cloth, gilt tops, $5.00. 


For sale by all bookselt id by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 





8, or sent, postp 
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RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 


IN DAINTY BINDINGS. 


the Rev. J. R. MIL- 


The Eve 
imes,’”’ “ Making the 


Day of Life. B 
LER, D. D., author of “ Silent 
Most of Life,” ete. l6mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, $1.00; 
white and gold ll gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, flexi- 


fu 
ble gilt edge, $2.50. 


Daily Food. New illustrated edition with 12 photo- 
engravings, I8mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents; 
cloth, full gilt, 75 ceuts; French silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 


Making the Most of Life. By Rev. J. R. MIL- 
LER, D, D. l6mo, giit top, parti-cloth, $1.00; white 

and gold, $1.00; levant morocco, gilt edge, $2.50; 

“Thoughtful Words ot Encouragement to men and 

) nay ae who are bearing the heat and burden of the 
lay.” 


Silent Times. A book to pela. te reading the Bible 
into Life. By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Ilé6mo, 
arti-cloth, galt top, $1.00; white and gold, gilt edge, 

1 25; levant, gilt edge, $2.50. 


Ad Lucem. Selected and arranged by MARY LLOYD. 
18mo, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, $1.00; seal leather, 
$1.75; levant, padded, $2.50. 


“ What we call trouble is only the key that draws our 
heartstrings truer, and brings them up sweet and even to 
the heavenly pitch.” 


Goiden Words for Pally Coun el. Selected and 
arranged by ANNA H. ITH, with introduction by 
HUNTINGTON SMITH. Cloth, lémo, red edges, $1.00; 
cloth, lémo, gilt, $1.25; white and go # 255 sea 
leather, flexible, gilt, $2.00; levant, gilt edge, $2.0. 


The Imitation of Christ. By THOMAS A KEM- 
P18s._ Illustrated with 15 Drawings depicting scenes in 
the Lite of Christ. By H. Hofmann, Director of the 
oe ye Academy of Arts at Dresden. 1l8mo, white 
an Eun 75c.; vellum, 75c.; silk, $1.50; leather, flexi- 
ble, £2.00. 


ys Soul’s Inquiries Answered. Illustrated 
PRS? uniform with illustrated “Da: ly Food” of 
last season. I8mo, gilt edge, white back, paper 
sides, 75c. 


Climpsges Through Life’s Windows. By the 
pimpgs k. MILLER, D'D., author of “The Every 
Day of Life,” etc. Selected from his writings by Eva- 
lena J. Fryer. l6mo, ornamecta! bindings, 75c. 


Tell Jesus. By ANNA SHIPTON. I6mo, white and 
gold, gilt edge, $1.00; parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. By Joun BUNYAN. 12mo, 


white and gold, gilt edges, boxed. $1.25. A new and 
beautiful edition of this time-honored classic. 


Our Birthdays. From Seventy-one to One Hundred. 
By the Rev. A. C. THOMPSON, . 12mo, parti- 
cloth, gilt top, eee A charming gift for an aged 
‘friend; bright, cheerful, entertaining and helpful. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
46 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 
100 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON. 





NOW READY *"faur or 





ing interest, the beginning of a NE 
ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled 
“SUCH IS THE.LAW”: 


besides New Music; EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies ublished. 
Price, #0 cents; yearly, @4, including the Christ- 
mas number. All newsdealers and 


The International News Company, New York, 
83 and 85 Duane St., one door east of Broadway. 
( Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 


X MAS Esse 
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VALUABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


In the Track of the Sun. 


Readings from the Diary of a Globe Trotter. 
By FreEperickK Diopatr THompson. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with Engravings from 
Photographs and from Drawings by Harry 
Fenn. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 


“Mr. Thompson is an intelligent observer who 
describes what he has seen with humor and point, 
and bis journey round the world is brought vividly 
before the reader by some two hundred and fifty 
well-chosen illustrations. .. . We know of noequally 
convenient and handsome publication illustrating a 
journey round the world,’”’— The Outlook. 

* Asa piece of fine printing, binding and illustra- 
tion Mr. Thompson’s volume deserves very high 
praise. The Appleton Press has never done finer 
work. ... The portrait of the Mohammedan sheik 
is one of the finest illustrations in recent books of 
travel. But the whole volume is a gy gallery 
whico will especially commend itself to the large 
family of globe trotters, among whom Mr. Thomp- 
son deserves good sianding for his sensible com- 
ments and his excellent taste.”—Literary World. 

“A sumptuous é¢xample of beautiful bookmak- 
ing.”’—New York Mail and Express, 


Poems of Nature. 


Profusely il- 
8vo, cloth, 


By WriuiAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
lustrated by Paul de Longpré. 
gilt, $4.00. 

“A very rich volume, embellished with exquisite 
designs. ... The publishers have n at at 
pains to make this volume what it is—one of the 
andsomest of the year.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“There has probably been no more beautiful, and 
certainly no more fitting, presentation of Bryani’s 
selected work than is offered in this volume... . 
Each poem is accompanied by special designs ar- 
ranged with picturesque irregularity, and the vol- 
ume is admirably printed. An excellent effect is 
secured by the use of a little lighter ink for the 
text.”—The Outlook. 

“ The artist is primarily a painter of flowers, and 
under his faithful and = pretty reproductions of 
these the poems are delicately wreathed.”—New 
York Times. 


The Country School in New 
England. 


By Cuirron Jounson. With 60 Illustrations 
from Photographs and Drawings made by 
the author Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
$2.50. 

“An admirable undertaking. ... Mr. Johnson’s 
descriptions are vivid and lifelike and are full of 
humor, and the illustrations, mostly after photo- 
graphs, give a solid effect of realism to the whole 
work, and are superbly reproduced.” — Boston Beacon, 

“A superbly prepared volume, which, by its read- 
ing matter and its beautiful illustrations, so natural 
and finished, pleasantly and profitably recall memo- 
ries and associations connected with the very foun- 
dations of our national greatness.”—N. Y. Observer. 


Picciola. 


By X. B. Sarnting. With 130 Illustrations by 

J. F. Gueldry. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

‘* Saintine’s ‘ Picciola,’ the pathetic tale of the 
prisoner who raised a flower between the cracks of 
the flagging of his dungeon, has passed definitely 
into the list of classic books. ... It has never been 
more beautifully housed than in this edition, with 
its fine typography, ae and sympathetic illus- 
trations.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“* Picciola’ isan exquisite thing, and deserves such 
a setting as is here given it.”—Hartford Courant. 


The Story of Washington. 


By ExizasetH EaGieston Sretye. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston. With over 100 
Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. A new 
volume in the “ Delights of History ”’ Series. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

“A good piece of literary work presented in an 
attractive shape.”—New York Tribune. 

“ Will be read with interest by young and old. It 
is told with good taste and accuracy, and if the First 
President loses some of his mythical goodness in 
this story, the real greatness of his natura! charac- 
ter stands out distinctly, and bis example will be all 
the more helpful to the boys and girls of this gener- 
ation.”—The Churchman. 


(a Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday 
number of Appletons’ Monthly Builetin, containing an- 
nouncemcnts of important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bonn Street, New York. 
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Important Books of Religion 


Lyman Abbott. 


The Evolution of Christianity. Lectures delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, and thoroughly 
revised. 16mo, $1.25. 


Myron Adams. 

The Continuous Creation. An Application of the 
Evolutionary Philosophy to the Christian Re- 
ligion. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The Creation of the Bible. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


. . 
Andover Review, Editors of. 
Progressive Orthodoxy. A Contribution to the 
Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrine. 
16mo, $1.00. 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ. An Exposition of 
the Belief of the Christian Church in its Origin 
and Reasonableness. 16mo, $1.00. 


James Freeman Clarke. 

Ten Great Religions. PartI. Thirtieth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“A great body of valuable and not generally or 

om 4 accessible information.”—The Nation, New 
ork. 

Ten Great Religions. Part II. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“Every page is full of interest.’’—Christian Life, 

London, 

Events and Epochs in Religious History. With 20 
portraits, plans and views. Sixth Edition. 
12mo, $2.00. 

The Ideas of the Apostle Paul, translated into 
their Modern Equivalents. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Common Sense in Religion. Fourteenth Edition. 
12mo, $2.00. 

Every-Day Religion. 
$1.50. 


J. Lewis Diman. 


The Theistic Argument. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Orations, Essays, and Selected Sermons. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. 


Washington Gladden. 


Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Applied Christianity. Moral Aspects of Social 
Questions. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 16mo, $1.00. 

Tools and the Man. Property and Industry under 
the Christian Law. 16mo, $1.25. 


William Elliot Griffis. 


The Lily among Thorns. A Study of the Biblical 
Drama entitled “The Song of Songs.” 16mo, 
$1.25; white cloth, with gilt top, $1.50. 


S. E. Herrick. 


Some Heretics of Yesterday. Tauler, Wiclif, 
Hus, Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Melanc- 
thon, Knox, Calvin, Coligny, Brewster, Wesley. 
$1.50. 


Lucy Larcom. 

AslItisin Heaven. 16mo, $1.00. 

The Unseen Friend. 16mo, $1.00. 

At the Beautiful Gate, and other Songs of Faith. 
16mo, $1.00. 

Beckonings for Every Day. A Calendar of 
Thought. 16mo, $1.00. 

Breathings of the Better Life. Original and 
selected. 18mo0, $1.25. 


Elisha Mulford. 


The Republic of God. 8vo, $2.00. 


One of the great works in modern religious litera- 
ture. 


T. T. Munger. 


The Freedom of Faith. Sermons, with a Prefatory 
Essay on “ The New Theology.” Twentieth Edi- 
tion. 16mo, $1.50. 

On the Threshold. For young people. Twenty- 
seventh Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

Lamps and Paths. Sermons for Children. Tenth 
Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

The Appeal to Life. Sermons. Seventh Edition. 
16mo, $1.50. 


William Burnet Wright. 

Ancient Cities. From the Dawn to the Daylight. 
16mo, $1.25. 

The World to Come. Sermons, with a remarkably 
interesting and informing Lecture on Christ- 
mas. 16mo, $1.25. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Eighth Edition. 12mo, 
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| MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Our Village. 

By Mary RvussELt Mitrorp, With a preface 
by Anne Thackeray-Ritchie, and 100 illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super 
royal 8vo, hand-made paper, uniform with 
“Cranford.” $14.00. 


Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways. 
By W. OuTrRAM TRISTRAM. With 214 illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson and Herbert 
Railton. Uniform with “Cranford,” ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” “Old Christmas ”’ and 
** Bracebridge Hall.’’ Crown 8vo, orna- 
mental, gilt cloth, gilt edges, or uncut, 
with paper label, $2.00. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super 
royal 8vo, hand-made paper, uniform with 
**Cranford.”” $12.50. 


The Humorous Poems of 
Thomas Hood. 


With a preface by ALFRED AINGER, and 130 
illustrations by Charles E. Brock. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, 
hand-made paper. Just ready. 


Rip Van Winkle, and the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 


By WaAsuHineton Irvine. With 50 illustra- 
tions, and a preface by George H. Boughton, 
A.R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, or edges 
uncut, $2.00. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, 
hand-made paper, cuts printed on Japan 
paper. Just ready. 





Letters to Marco. 

Being letters written to H. 8S. Marks, R.A. 
By GrorGceE D. Lesiiz, R.A. With illus- 
trations by the author. Extra crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


“Mr. Leslie... has done for these South counties 
what Gilbert White did for Selborne in his famous 
‘Natural History.’ The lover of nature will find this 
book a delight.””—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Romance of the Insect 
World. 


By Miss N. L. BApENocH. With illustrations 
by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and others. 
Crown 8vo. Just ready. 





** Every lover of Shakespeare should read this 
book.”’ 
SECOND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Shakespeare’s England. 
By.WiLu1AM WINTER, author of “ Life and Art 
of Edwin Booth,” ‘‘ Shadows of the Stage,” 
etc. Revised, with numerous illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00, 


By the same author. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Life and Art of 
Edwin Booth. 


With 12 full-page portraits in character, re- 
produced by E. Bierstadt, and other illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


* Destined to take high rank iu the Jong catalogue of 
important biographies.”— Boston Journal. 





Seventy Years of Irish Life. 
Being the Recollections of W. R. Le Fanv. 
One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


“This delightful book. ... Stuffed as full of anec- 
dotes as a Christmas pudding is with plums.”—7he Sun. 


The Lover’s Lexicon. 

A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, Phi- 
losophers and Minor Poets, but especially 
for the Enamoured. By FREDERICK GREEN- 
woop. Crown 8vo. Just ready. 

JUST READY. 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s New Book. 


Essays on Questions of 
the Day, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
By Gotpwin Situ, D.C. L., author of ‘‘Can- 
ada and the Canadian Question,’ etc. 
12mo, $2.25. 


The Same Author’s Brilliant Work. 


The United States: 
AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL HISTORY, 
1492-1871. 
THIRD EDITION. Just ready. With map. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
“It is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no 


other book is the same field covered so succinctly and 
well,”’"—New York Sun. 


A New Story for the Young. 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


Mary. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. In New Uniform Edition 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for Children. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Books now ready, and may be had on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 
Internationat 


Monday 


Sunday School 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 


Perspective 


1804 


Price $1.25 
NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO . 





SUNDAY -SCHOOL PAPER‘ 


RICA MESSE (Monthly). 
AERC AN areas EGER. articles ; an 
old-time favorite. Single subscription, 25 cts.a year; 
5 copies to 1 address, $1 ; 20 copies, $3.50 ; 40 copies, 36. 

CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). The 
veer all yh Rusdeen; interesting and well 
illustrated. Ten or more copies, one year, to onead- 
dress, 10 cts. per copy. Single copies, 25 cts. 


MORNING LICHT (Monthly). Can be used 
asasemi-monthly. Whol reading, choice cuts ; 
for younger classes. Terms same as “ Child’s Paper. 

APPLES OF COLD. For infant classes, in 
es parts; Cedar pictures, large type; 4 
chromo picture each quarter. Single copy, 50 cts.; 5 
copies, 35 cts. each; 10 or more copies, 25 cts. each. 





The above four, to one subscriber, $1 per year. 


Samples of Periodicals Sent Free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXVIII 


ASL PLS SPD LDA yw LILI 


A $4.00 Bible Qur,sreat 1894 ; 
“ The Congregationalist”’ Teach- $ 
er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 5 


scriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - $6 


> We offer 
> it FREE 


we The Congregationalist for one 
an year (to an old or new subscriber) 
and a copy of the Bible for - - $5 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, “7 é 
type, the best “* Helps.” full leather bindin 
S$ believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S IBLE 


Also { Wallace's Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) : 
Sree for renewal and new name with $6. 5 
i PL PLP LPP LPSPL LISSISPSG ISS IIIS IPD ALD DA PPP PD 
se “] should before this have acknowledged the receipt a 
the beautiful Bible sent by you,ia November. I am exceed- 
ingly pleased with it, It seems admirable in every particu- 
lar—type, binding, references and notes. We feel that it is 
areal treasure 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 


— pow FREE for the rest of 1893 
all new subscribers for 1894. 
Club Ag FIVE, one name at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
1, Thanksgiving. 2, Forefathers’ Day. 3, Christmas- 
tide. 4, New Year. 5-8, Eventide Services. (Page 895.) 

* Send 200 Forefathers’ Day Services. We were interested 
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E have received inquiries con- 

cerning literature helpful for the 

preparation of discourses appro- 
priate to Forefathers’ Day. The early 
history of New England is abundantly set 
forth by volumes of history and biography. 
Bacon’s Genesis of the New England 
Churches is an interesting narrative of the 
beginnings of Congregationalism and the 
founding of Plymouth Colony. In the 
series of volumes, The Makers of America, 
are the biographies of Francis Higginson, 
John Winthrop, Thomas Hooker and Cotten 
Mather. John Fiske’s Beginnings of New 
England and Neal’s History of the Puritans 
contain much that is pertinent to appro- 
priate themes for the day, while Dexter’s 
Congregationalism as Seen in Its Literature 
and Professor Walker’s Creeds and Plat- 
forms of Congregationalism are richly sug- 
gestive. So, too, are Alice Morse Earle’s 
racy volumes, The Sabbath in Puritan New 
England and Customs and Fashions in Old 
New England. The Puritan as well as the 
Pilgrim Fathers deserve attention in consid- 
ering the founding of New England, and 
they include the names of heroes whose lives 
are as interesting and inspiring as any to 
be found outside of the Bible. Any single 
one of them would make a memorable 
theme in connection with the Congregation- 
alist Service for Forefathers’ Day. 


Number 50 


We printed about a year ago a list of 
free pew churches, which, though necessa- 
rily incomplete, gave some idea of their 
number and distribution. It would be pos- 
sible now to add quite a few to that list, for 
within the last two or three months several 
churches have taken this step, among them 
one or two large and influential ones like 
the First in Binghamton, N. Y. We hear 
that other prominent churches are seriously 
considering the change, though it is quite 
possible that the uncertain financial outlook 
may cause postponement for the present. 
Those persons whose distrust of the free 
system arises from the fear that the finances 
of the church will not prosper under it 
should remember that the old plan does not 
invariably insure a balance at the end of the 
year. In no quarter is the reform advanc- 
ing more rapidly than among our Episco- 
palian brethren. That earnest champion 
among them of the idéa, Dr. W. C. Winslow, 
has just issued the annual report of the 
Free Church Association, of which he is 
secretary, showing that in Massachusetts 
116 of 192 places of worship have free sit- 
tings, while twenty-six more make a portion 
of their pews free. Trinity Church, Boston, 
for example, has 1,000 rented and 500 free 
sittings. There are few churches in any 
denomination, we presume, which do not 
have some free pews, but usually we have 
not found them on the broad aisle. 


The recent local elections afford encourag- 
ing signs of increasing sense of responsibil- 
ity on the part of citizens for their local 
governments and increasing disposition to 
separate these governments from national 
politics. The intelligence seems to be spread- 
ing that the management of a town or city 
is purely a business affair, and that its man- 
agers ought to be able, competent, experi- 
enced in that particular kind of business; 
that the use of the money and offices of a 
municipality to promote the ends of a na- 
tional political party is a breach of trust, to 
be rebuked at the polls. When these ideas 
prevail, we shall have more prosperous 
communities, a higher standard of morals, 
and, indirectly, better State and national 
governments. This movement is making 
notable headway in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, where leagues have been 
formed to unite the best moral forces in 
efforts to promote good government, both 
in the choice of men and measures. It is 
spreading through the smaller towns and 
cities, and its effects are already evident in 
the elections last week in several cities in 
Massachusetts. One of the most important 
duties for Christians is to promote this 
sense of reaponsibility in citizens for pure 
and wise administration of municipal af- 
fairs. 


Last December, the 18th, in Chicago, a 
Congregational pastor preached a sermion on 
the Pilgrim Fathers, When he apologized 
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for having chosen so worn a theme one of 
the deacons replied that it was the first time 
he had ever heard a sermon on that subject. 
It was, we are informed, the only sermon on 
that subject preached in Chicago that Sun- 
day. If the Jews had not cared more than 
the Chicago Congregationalists would ap- 
pear from this statement to have done for 
their noble history, they would have been 
crushed out of existence ages before Christ 
came. Not in clubs only, but in our 
churches, the memory of the brave lives 
and the grand self-sacrifice of our fore- 
fathers ought to be kept green. 


ee 


OHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 


The frontier of American civilization has 
practically disappeared. Fifty years ago the 
Mississippi River was the western border. 
Twenty-five years later it had moved on to 
the Recky Mountains. More recently the 
Territories of Idaho, Utah, Arizona and New 
Mexico began to loom up on the horizon as 
the New West. Today the frontier has van- 
ished into the Pacific Ocean. 

But instead of a border there is a popula- 
tion vast in extent, heterogeneous, rapidly 
changing and increasing, from the Rockies 
to the western sea and from Canada to 
Mexico. Thirty years ago there was hardly 
a wagon trail across it to the Pacific coast. 
Now it is traversed by eight transcontinental 
lines of railroad. It is in the midst of the 
excitement of new discoveries. It is form- 
ing society. It is laying the foundations of 
government. It is arousing intense local 
interests. It lives largelyinthefuture. One 
can much easier find what population and 
wealth is expected ten years hence in any 
town or State in that section than its actual 
numbers and valuation. 

This region covers one fifth of the territory 
of the United States, over 700,000 square 
miles. It includes seven great States and 
Territories. They would make eleven New 
Englands. They include nearly every variety 
of climate. Their resources are exhaustless. 
Their forests, mines and soil contain untold 
wealth. Their rivers and harbors are gate- 
ways to a commerce with the whole Eastern 
hemisphere. To energetic and ambitious 
young men no part of the United States 
offers so many inducements. 

The importance of Christian educational 
institutions for this great empire cannot be 
overestimated. Those who are laboring to 
plant such institutions there are doing a 
work of world-wide significance. They can 
do it most wisely by working together, Of 
deep interest to us, therefore, is the new 
organization which calls itself the Pacific 
Coast Congregational Alliance for the Pro- 
motion of Education. It began by a confer- 
ence of selected representatives of Congre- 
gational institutions for higher education in 
the three Pacific States, held last April in 
San Francisco. Its first pamphlet of some 
sixty pages presents, with attractive illus- 
trations, the history and condition of the 
seven schools of higher learning under the 
auspices of Congregationalists in these three 
States. 

Pacific Seminary at Oakland, twenty-four 
years old, is the only Congregational theo- 
logical school west of Chicago. Pomona 
College, founded by the Congregational 
churches of Southern California, with its 
four years of life already enrolls in its cata- 
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logue representatives of fourteen States. Our 
churches in that field have in eleven years in- 
creased from eight to sixty. About 1,400 
miles north from Pomona, in the new State 
of Washington, is Whitman College, bearing 
the name of the man who saved the great 
Northwest to the United States and who 
there laid down his life in defense of his 
faith and of his country. Twohundred and 
fifty miles southwest of Whitman, not far 
from Portland, Ore., is the college known 
as Pacific University, which began as an 
academy in 1849. Its money value is about 
$200,000, and after years of struggle it is 
entering a new era of rapid growth. Bel- 
mont School, splendidly located a short 
journey from San Francisco, is the only 
secondary school on the entire coast, except 
seven high schools, whose graduates are 
accredited in all the courses to the State 
and Stanford universities. In itseight years 
of life it has accumulated a property worth 
$150,000. Hopkins Academy has recently 
been consolidated with it. The great State 
of Washington has two Congregational 
academies—Puget Sound at Coupeville, on 
Whidby Island, west of Seattle, and Ahta- 
num at North Yakima, east of the Cascade 
Mountains. The latter is the only institu- 
tion which stands for higher education in 
Central Washington except the State Nor- 
mal School. 

The history of these institutions, though 
brief, represents as heroic deeds and as no- 
ble purposes as -any connected with the 
founding of NewEngland. Their projectors 
were men of farsighted faith and splendid 
Christian persistence. Some of them are 
still in their prime, and with the successors 
of others are toiling in patience and hope 
to leaven with Christian knowledge and 
principle a great nation whose achievements 
already excite the wonder of the whole 
country. This alliance of Congregational- 
ists, interested in these efforts at Christian 
education, will strengthen the work and in- 
vite the co-operation of many others. One 
might look far to find opportunities so great 
as these schools and colleges offer to invest 
funds which will yield so good results to 
our country and to the kingdom of Christ. 
Their success means ultimately the strength- 
ening of Christian character through the 
whole land from ocean to ocean, and the ex- 
tension of Christian influence over the old 


empires:in the far East. 
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TOBACOO IN THE SOHOOLS. 
“The movement in the public schools of 
New York to diminish cigarette smoking is 
one in which the public generally ought to 
be deeply interested. It is the more hope- 
ful because it appeals to the reason and the 
maaliness of the boys to exercise voluntary 
self-control. There are in Massachusetts 
and other States laws against selling or giv- 
ing tobacco to minors, but these laws are 
rarely enforced, and it is a question whether 
they do not do more to promote than to 
hinder the evil they were enacted to pre- 
vent, for many boys delight to defy a law 
made on their account which public senti- 
ment does not heartily support, and of whose 
wisdom they are in doubt. 

Many of these boys live in families and 
amid associations where tobacco is freely 
used. They inhale its fumes in their homes 
and in the social gatherings of their elders 
till they come to enjoythem. They béeome 
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impressed with the idea that to be able to 
smoke like a man is a sign of maturity in a 
boy. They need to be taught that the use 
of tobacco will stunt their growth, weaken 
their physical powers and obscure the clear- 
ness of their minds. These boys have de- 
veloping ambitions for athletics and mental 
success, and these ambitions furnish power- 
ful motives to abstain from tobacco, and 
especially from that most vicious use of it 
in cigarettes, which the wise teacher may 
easily show works serious injury to the 
growing powers of body and mind. Here 
is a weighty argument in favor of encourag- 
ing and regulating athletic sports in schools 
as well as in higher institutions of learning, 

On such a prepared basis we understand 
that the schoolboys in New York are in- 
vited to sign a pledge not to use cigarettes 
till they are twenty-one years of age, and 
thus to become members of the Anti-Ciga- 
rette Smoking League of the school to which 
they belong. We think this pledge might 
wisely be made more comprehensive and 
include every kind of use of tobacco, yet it 
may be that to conquer this particular form 
of temptation is to secure substantially the 
desired result. Our public schools receive 
all classes, from all sorts of homes and from 
no homes at all; and those who supervise 
these schools may wisely be trusted to meet 
this evil in a form most likely to succeed, 
But that it is an evil doing great mischief 
ought to be recognized by all who are inter- 
ested in the public schools. It is to the 
interest of every parent and every citizen, as 
well as of every lover of good morals, to see 
it as far as possible banished, and we believe 
that may best be done by instructing chil- 
dren in the laws of physical and mental 
health, concerning the effect of narcotics 
against those laws, and by using all wise 
means to promote their ambition to have 
well developed bedies and strong, clear 


minds. 
ee 


A NEW OOURSE OF SUNDAY SOHOOL 
LESSONS. 

This month closes a seven years’ survey 
of the Bible in which many millions of 
teachers and scholars in Sunday schools 
throughout the world have shared, That 
the International System of Sunday school 
lessons has been one of the most remarkable 
movements in Christian history, with mo- 
mentous results in popularizing knowledge 
of the Bible and in extending the power of 
the truth revealed in it, few will deny. It 
has had to make its way against considera- 
ble criticism, naturally increased during the 
last two years, when the selections of Scrip- 
ture have been largely from the didactic 
portions—the prophecies and the epistles. 
But the manifest advantages resulting from 
united study, in quickening popular inter- 
est, in promoting scholarly expositions fur 
general use, in making possible Sunday 
school assemblies, local, national and inter- 
national, in fostering unity of purpose 
among all denominations and guiding all 
classes of scholars to some knowledge of 
the entire Bible, have kept the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the schools loyal to the 
International System. 

The new course of study, which begins 
next January, is shorter by a year. It be- 
gins with Genesis, and in the first six 
months includes the early history of the 
Bible to the giving of the law at Sinai. 
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Then follows a year of the life of Christ, 
with lessons from the gospels chronologi- 
cally arranged. So far the next course 
of six years, with six months further in 
Old Testament history, had been prepared 
by the committee befure the International 
Convention met at St. Louis last September. 
That body, which appoints the Lesson Com- 
mittee, removed the instructions under 
which the committee has done its work up 
to the present time, thus leaving it free to 
continue the plan which was adopted by 
the National Convention of 1872, or to pre- 
sent any other plan should it agree on 
another as better adapted to the time. 

It is safe to say that the committee has 
not changed its views as to the purpose 
for which it was chosen nor as to the ob- 
jects to be gained by the study of the Bible 
in the Sunday school. The aim of the 
preacher and the aim of the Sunday school 
teacher are essentially the same. The secu- 
lar school and the Sunday school emphasize 
different objects. The purpose of the latter 
is not primarily to promote mental discipline 
but spiritual character. The Bible is to be 
studied as a literature, but it is different 
from all other literatures in that it unfolds 
one supreme purpose—the redemption of 
the whole human race; it reveals one su- 
preme person—God in His relations with 
the race; and it ever presses home one su- 
preme counsel—obey God, accept and re- 
joice in His offered mercy. However the 
Bible may be scientifically studied in schools 
and colleges, its study in the Sunday school 
is to secure this one supreme purpose, to 
reveal to mankind this one supreme Person, 
and to lead them to obey this one supreme 
counsel of wisdom. 

The Lesson Committee feels profoundly 
its responsibility tu do the greatest possible 
service in guiding and promoting the study 
of the Bible throughout the world, and, 
with the new liberty given to it, at its meet- 
ing last week in Boston it resolved to issue 
an appeal to all organizations in sympathy 
with its aim to give to it such counse] as 
they can agree upon in their respective 
bodies. It will address especially well- 
known organizations of Sunday school work- 
ers and such institutions for promoting Bi- 
ble study as the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, asking their co-operation, 
and it will welcome from all sources any 
light calculated to. guide its work to better 
results, 

The committee has found heretofore that 
many of the suggestions most earnestly 
urged from some quarters have been op- 
posed with equal earnestness by suggestions 
from other quarters. It has been compelled 
to choose within prescribed limits the meth- 
ods most likely to adapt themselves to Sun- 
day schools of different sections, countries, 
languages, with varied intellectual and spir- 
itual attainments. With its new liberty its 
perplexities may be increased. No doubt 
there will continue to be many Sunday 
schools which will.prefer to select their own 
courses of study. But the committee hopes 
to continue successfully to serve the large 
majority of Sunday schools who find the 
greatest good of the greatest number in 
studying the same lesson, or at least the 
same system of lessons, at the same time 
throughout the world. 

No doubt many of the objections which 
have been felt in pursuing the studies of the 
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prophets and epistles the present year, espe- 
cially by the younger classes, will disappear 
as we enter next month into the course of 
Bible history at its beginning and take up 
again the familiar stories which never lose 
their interest for young or old, and yet more 
as we shall spend a whole year in studying 
the life of our Lord. Certainly around this 
new beginning should center earnest prayer 
and many resolves to make this new course 
of study fruitful far beyond its predecessors 
in bringing to all mankind the knowledge 
of redemption and of the Redeemer and in 
leading mea to follow the counsel of divine 
wisdom and receive the grace of God. 





TRIUMPHANT FAITH. 

The stalwart, victorious faith of which the 
Scriptures mention so many examples, is 
conspicuously faith in a personal being. Its 
God is no mere indefinite, although mighty 
and even omnipotent, force. Those who 
cherish and illustrate it do not profess 
simply loyalty to a great principle, like 
justice or liberty, but to a Creator, Ruler 
and Father who indeed embodies in Him- 
self every grace and every virtue yet whose 
personality is the characteristic which at- 
tracts and encourages them supremely. 

Their triumphant faith also is faith exer- 
cised toward this great and holy Person in cir- 
cumstances of trial and peril. It would not be 
triumphant if it had nothing to conquer. It 
is victorious over discouragements, doubts, 
temptations and assaults of every sort, some 
within and others without, such as perplex 
and harass and threaten peace and safety 
and not only present but also eternal happi- 
ness most alarmingly. Moreover ‘it grows 
as it goes.’”’ Every success adds to its 
strength and endurance, Even those who 
exhibit little of it at first often become its 
striking and influential examples at last. 

All this is as true now as ever before. 
The temptations peculiar to our times are 
such as beset faith in a personal God most 
sorely. Materialism and agnosticism abound 
in uncommonly subtle and alluring forms 
and their object and, too often, their result 
are to undermine religious faith. But this 
may be, and in thousands of instances is, as 
triumphantly firm and fruitful as in any 
past age when hostility to it assumed a 
cruder and less tempting form. The Chris- 
tian of the nineteenth century never need 
hesitate to appropriate the bold words of the 
Christian of the first century, ‘‘I know Him 
whom I have believed, and I am persuaded 
that He is able to guard that which I have 
committed unto Him against that day.’’ 


— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

Our Washington correspondent records 
the important events of the week at Wash- 
ington. Both the Senate and House lost no 
time in letting the Executive know that the 
legislative body desired a complete state- 
ment of all that has been done in formulat- 
ing and executing the policy of the Presi- 
dent relating to Hawaii, and it is question- 
able whether the long delay in transmitting 
the documents, under the circumstances, 
was necessary or courteous, even though it 
was desired by the Executive to make the 
tone of the message accompanying the docu- 
ments dependent upon the latest news from 
Minister Willis in Honolulu, It has been 
some time since the foreign policy of the 
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nation has been so severely criticised by 
senators of both parties as was the assumed 
policy of Mr. Cleveland last week. Senators 
Hoar, Ilill and Sherman had feeble oppo- 
nents in Senators Vilas, Gray and Mills, the 
more so since the latter did not seem to be 
in the confidence of the administration and 
differed in their lines of defense. With the 
publication of the documents the fog will 
dispel and neither side will be compelled to 
fight for mere assumptions, The represent- 
ative of the provisional government, Mr. 
Thurston, has left Washington for [ono- 
lulu, after an interview with Secretary 
Gresham in which he is said to have re- 
ceived scant courtesy. As we go to press 
the Senate is debating a resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator Hoar, calling upon the 
President to give information respecting his 
own authority to appoint Mr. Blount, and 
the legality of the acts of the latter. 





Up to Nov. 24 the provisional government 
was still in power, and seemed likely to be 
for an indefinite time unless the United 
States forcibly interposed in favor cf the 
ex-queen. Feeling in Honolulu naturally 
was tense, especially because of the receipt 
of the full text of Secretary Gresham’s 
letter. No willingness on. the part of the 
provisional government to abdicate was 
apparent, on the contrary, it was taking 
justifiable measures to strengthen its forces. 
The ex-queen, fearing violence from those 
who hold her life as responsible for the 
perpetuation of the strife, had applied for 
protection to the provisional government 
and received it. Minister Willis in his pub- 
lic utterances had given assurances that the 
United States would maintain peace and 
order, and by certain phrases justified the 
inference that his original instructions did 
not order the employment of force in re- 
storing the ex-queen, and that his diplo- 
matic advances looking toward a peaceful 
abdication and restoration had not been suc- 
cessful, nor were likely to be, hence his 
quiescence pending new instructions from 
Washington, sent last week, probably on the 
Corwin. Careful comparison of the latest 
letters from Hawaii seem to justify the ru- 
mors current in Washington that Mr. Willis 
reports a history and a state of affairs in 
Hawaii very unlike that discovered by Mr. 
Blount, and finds the ex-queen unwilling to 
be restored unless the United States is will- 
ing to maintain her on the throne. It is 
obvious that if either of these rumors 
proves true then our diplomatists have in- 
volved us in a humiliating muddle. 





Certain of the Roman Catholic priests and 
laymen in New York and Maryland, having 
intimated their intention this winter to press, 
in the Legislatures of those States, for State 
support of parochial schools, we attempted 
in our last issue to define the duty of loyal 
citizens, irrespective of creed, in the matter. 
It is gratifying to find that the National 
League for the Protection of American In- 
stitutions, with headquarters at No. 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, is alert and 
prepared to inform the public of its foes’ 
plans and legislators of their duty. The 
league, which has the moral and financial 
backing of an imposing list of men like 
Bishops Andrews, Bowman, Coxe, Doane, 
Fowler, Gillespie, Hurst, Newman, Potter, 
Vincent and Whipple; Presidents C, K. Ad- 
ams, E, D. Eaton, D. C. Gilman, D. 8. Jordan, 
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Cyrus Northrop and Franklin Carter; Judges 
Charles P. Daly, Noah Davis and Messrs. 
Cornelius Bliss, William E. Dodge, Charles 
Scribner, Julius Estey, Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, John D. Rockefeller and E. C. Sted- 
man, in a pamphlet just issued puts the 
whole matter clearly before citizens and 
legislators. Moreover, it announces that all 
its influence will be used in inducing the 
forthcoming New York State Constitutional 
Convention to formulate an amendment to 
the State constitution, prohibiting sectarian 
appropriations. Once let such an amendment 
come before the people for ratification and 
the important and vexed question would be 
settledinthe Empire State. Notonly would 
present and future assaults be repelled, but 
present appropriations to Catholic and Prot- 
estant eleemosynary and educational institu- 
tions would be cut off. This would cause 
hardships for a time, but it would bring 
about a righteous result and put an end to 
a controversy that will never end in any 
other way. With the law as it is and men 
as they are each year will witness a repeti- 
tion of the struggle. With the organic law 
right, legislators, judges and citizens must 
conform to it. 





The number of unemployed in Chicago is 
estimated by conservative men as not less 
than one hundred thousand, and it is joyful 
news to hear that churches and labor unions, 
W. T. Stead and B. Fay Mills, ‘all sorts and 
conditions of men,” are giving much thought 
and swift action toward alleviating the dis- 
tress and providing for systematic, wise re- 
lief. The general secretary of the United 
Charities of New York City reports an enor- 
mous increase of demands for charity there. 
Two of the residents of the Andover House, 
Boston, have made a careful investigation 
of the situation in Boston, and estimate that 
approximately there are 38,390 persons un- 
employed. In the mining regions of North- 
ern Wisconsin and Michigan twenty-five 
thousand men are without work and have 
been fora long time. Now with such ap- 
proximate facts as these before the Christian 
public and the tax-payers, what are they to 
do and what are they to expect? There 
already is a demand for municipal or town 
aid, voicing itself in various ways but in- 
sistent. In Northern Michigan the demand 
is made that through taxation of the chief 
property owners, the mine owners, the men 
may get that which they cannot earn by 
labor. In Danbury, Ct., the striking hat- 
ters have massed together in town meet- 
ing, and in five minutes rushed through 
a resolution appropriating $50,000 to aid 
themselves. Whether this action is legal 
or not bas yet to be determined, but it isa 
straw showing how the tide may run and 
whither it tends. In Boston Mayor Matth- 
ews has summoned to his aid a committee 
of representative men to decide upon a plan 
of municipal and private relief, and the ser- 
mons in the churches, the editorials of the 
press and the utterances in the labor unions 
indicate an aroused healthy sentiment of 
sympathy, only awaiting wise leadership to 
meet and overcome the problem. 





At a conference of clergymen and busi- 
ness men held last week at the Church of 
the Carpenter many of the leading men of 
this city decided that they would unhesitat- 
ingly recommend that employers retain em- 
ployés as far as possible, ‘‘ remembering that 
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money paid in wages comes back as money 
spent for products,’’ that all individuals 
employ and give work to as many persons 
as possible ‘‘as this is the truest charity.” 
Relative to municipal employment the con- 
ference was conservative, as it well might 
be. Where in the regular way and time 
municipalities and towns have voted or can 
vote to begin public works, it would seem 
just to give relief to the unemployed in this 
way, and this because it is wisest from any 
standpoint, whether considering the preser- 
vation of the manhood of the men or the 
financial welfare of the municipality. Men 
earning wages and increasing city property 
are far better than men receiving alms and 
wasting self-respect or committing crimes. 
But where it is impossible for the represent- 
atives of all the people to agree in a legal 
manner upon giving aid through giving 
work, then the plan adopted at Lynn, Mass., 
seems wisest, viz., placing the contributions 
of those who are abie to give and willing 
to pay self-imposed taxes into the hands of 
the city officials to be expended by them in 
regular channels of employment. Thus if 
it be true that Chicago is really planning 
to raise $1,000,000 for the relief of the 
unemployed, it would be criminal to dole 
out such an enormous sum. Bat if it 
can be placed in the hands of city officials, 
or men who will expend it in providing 
work upon city buildings, parks, or road- 
ways, when spring comes and times are bet- 
ter those who gave and those who admin- 
istered will have something to show for it, 
and those who receive will not be pauperized. 





It is very gratifying to see that Mayor- 
elect Schieren is selecting as his assistants 
in the forthcoming administration of Brook- 
lyn’s affairs on business principles, men of 
like caliber, independence of thought and 
action, and entirely in. sympathy with the 
purposes of the citizens when they routed 
the Democratic machine on Nov. 7. This 
course of the mayor-elect does not please 
the Republican bosses, who expected that 
they would be consulted and chosen, but it 
gives great cheer to those who are hoping 
that Brooklyn’s record during the coming 
year is to prove that the union of an ideal 
charter with honest officials can give any 
city, no matter how large, exemption from 
extortionate taxes, the enforcement of ex- 
cise laws, no collusion between crime and 
vice and the police, and economical admin- 
istration of city business. Boss McKane 
has been kept on the rack before Judge 
Barnard and a jury, and listened to testi- 
mony rather damaging to his own veracity. 
In New York City the police commissioners, 
alarmed by the action of the Grand Jury in 
indicting Captain Devery, and fearful of the 
persistency with which Dr. Parkhurst and 
his society are proceeding with their pur- 
pose to abolish the partnership between the 
police and the criminals, have thought that 
by transferring thirteen captains of pre- 
cincts and then instructing them to rigor- 
ously enforce the law in certain districts 
they could at once throw dust in the eyes 
of the public and create prejudice against 
Dr. Parkburst by making him seem respon- 
sible for cruelty to harlots, It is true that 
hundreds of disreputable women have been 
found and turned out in the streets during 
the past week, with a celerity almost ludi- 
crous when contrasted with the difficulty 
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the police hitherto have had in discovering 
their presence, but it is not true that Dr, 
Parkhurst is responsible for the methods 
adopted by the police, or for the necessity 
of doing it. Neither has he rejoiced in the 
sufferings of the wicked, as has been re- 
ported. But he has compelled the police to 
enforce a law which society made and up- 
holds, and he and his fellow-Christians in 
New York have said to all the ejected 
women willing to repent and reform that 
substantial Christian aid and sympathy 
await them. 





A significant convention to discuss the 
condition of the negroes in the South 
recently met in Cincinnati. The number of 
lynchings, 728, of colored people during the 
ten years from 1882 to 1892 was carefully re- 
ported, classified and considered. Resolu- 
tions deploring the relations of the races 
were passed. The national Government was 
called upon, but in no confident spirit, to 
consider the state of affairs and inaugurate 
measures to bring about a change. Bishop 
Turner of Georgia believes that nothing 
will save his people short of migration to 
Africa and their settlement there as an 
independent colony. He says that 2,000,000 
negroes are ready to sail if transportation 
and the means of subsistence for a time 
can be furnished them. He calls upon the 
Government to set apart $500,000,000 for 
this purpose, a mere trifle of what he thinks 
his people have earned for the country, 
Possibly there may be an opening for colo- 
nies in Africa for settlers from the United 
States, but it is by no means certain that 
the colored people in any large’ numbers 
really desire to leave a country in which 
they huve been born, for whose liberties 
many of them have fought, and in which the 
Constitution grants them the rights of 
citizens, for a continent like Africa. Itisa 
shame that there should be any reason for 
the consideration of such a movement as 
that proposed by the bishop, but we have 
seen no evidence that the movement pro- 
posed is wise or has in it any promise of 
success. 





England is forced to survey the following 
statement of the approximate cost of the 
recent great colliery strike. Loss to mine 
owners, iron masters and railways, $65,482,- 
000. Consumers paid in increased prices of 
coal $8,728,980. Miners, iron workers and 
other artisans lost $89,947,520. And yet, 
notwithstanding this, Scotch mine owners 
and operatives are continuing their indus- 
trial war. Great Britain’s revenue, like 
ours, is inadequate for imperial needs, hence, 
like us, she faces the probable imposition of 
an income tax, though with her it is the in- 
crease of a familiar source of revenue while 
with us it will be the return to a method 
unknown since the Civil War. The [House 
of Lords, by its practical’rejection of the 
employers’ liability bill, has'given the Lib- 
erals new political strength with British 
working men and intensified the feeling 
against the upper house. European anar- 
chists do not discriminate between republics 
and monarchies, More dramatic, more im- 
pressive than the recent outrage at Barce- 
lona, but fortunately less fatal, was the 
action of an avowed Nationalist, August 
Vaillant, last Saturday, when from an upper 
gallery in the French House of Deputies, 
he hurled a dynamite bomb into the legis- 
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lative chamber below. Fortunately it ex- 
ploded in mid air, and, though the new 
premier, M. Dupuy, and eighty other legis- 
Jators were hit by fragments of the explod- 
ing missile, none were fatally injured. Paris, 
along with other continental capitals, seethed 
with excitement. Inevitably the new minis- 
try profited by the mingled indignation and 
sympathy, and already four laws calculated 
to repress and exterminate anarchy have 
been introduced in the French legislature 
and speedily put through the first stages. 
The dastardly deed cannot but hasten the 
international movement for the expulsion 
or arrest of the human vermin and England 
and the United States are all too likely to 
be their destination when expelled from the 
continent, 


In municipal elections in twenty-one Mas- 
sachusetts cities on the 5th eight voted no 
license.——The strike on the Lehigh Rail- 
road was declared off on the 6th, the Penn- 
sylvania and New York State Boards of Ar- 
bitration hastening the happy result, and 
securing for the strikers concessions as to 
re-employment which they otherwise would 
not have received. A bill transferring the 
Pension Bureau from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of War was in- 
troduced in the House and will have influ- 
ential support. The cruiser Marblehead 
was tested on Long Island Sound, and de- 
veloped great speed and seaworthiness,—— 
The British steamer Jason was wrecked off 
Cape Cod, and twenty six lives lost. ——Pres- 
ident Cleveland renominated Judge W. B. 
Hornblower of New York City for the na- 
tional Supreme Court.——Admiral Gama and 
the entire medical staff of the Brazilian navy, 
hitherto neutral, have joined the ranks of 
the opponents of President Peixotto. Ad- 
miral Mello, with his fleet, have returned to 
the outer harbor of Rio Janeiro. Admiral 
Stanton—not Bancroft, as we stated last 
week on page 824—who was ordered home 
for saluting the flag of Admiral Mello, has 
arrived in Washington, and his friends as- 
sert that he will be honorably acquitted of 
misdoing and soon be given an honorable 
post in the navy.—Signor Zanardelli de- 
clined to form an Italian cabinet, and King 
Humbert has induced Signor Crispi to un- 
dertake the difficult task. 


oo 


IN BRIEF. 


Our next issue will combine features per- 
taining to Forefathers’ Day and to the Christ- 
mas festival. Mr. Clifton Johnson has pre- 
pared an article on Plymouth embellished 
with photographs which he has recently taken 
expressly for us. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford contributes a Christmas story. From 
both the literary and the artistic point of view 
the issue, we think, will command the appro- 
bation of our readers. 


Are you “ giving according to your ability ” 
or “ withholding according to your fear’’? 


The Boston Traveller has once more changed 
hands, As far as ownership goes it has been 
a greater traveler in recent years than any of 
its Boston contemporaries. 


Women who have any real sympathy for 
hungry and unemployed men, some of whom 
have hungry families waiting for them to bring 
home food, will not carry pocketbooks in plain 
sight through the streets. It is cruel to thrust 
temptation in the faces of those in need. 


Speaking of the joy of the ministry, Dr. 
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Smith Baker told the council which installed 
him at East Boston, last week, that he never 
felt particularly anxious to go to heaven, inas- 
much as it was heaven enough for him here to 
preach the gospel. No dead line at fifty in 
such a case as his. 


The mistake made by the wife of Professor 
Tyndall, resulting in his death, shows the 
necessity of having all receptacles of poison 
made in such a way that through the sense of 
touch, as well as sight, the persons using them 
as medicines can be warned. A corrugated 
surface is a device used in many hospitals. 


Discussion of the doctrine of future proba- 
tion is at present quiescent among Congrega- 
tionalists. But interest in it does not flag in 
other quarters. Three ministers have been 
deposed by the Quakers of Iowa for holding 
that repentance after death is possible for 
those who have not had aclear vision of Christ 
in this world. 


Next Sunday, the third in December, is 
Peace Sunday, designated as such by the Lon- 
don Peace Congress in 1890. Last year on 
the corresponding day over 5,000 sermons 
preached in Great Britian were keyed to this 
note. Coming as it does just a week before 
Christmas Sunday, it may fitly usher that 
great Christian festival, whose message to this 
world of struggle and strife is ‘“ Peace on 
earth.” 


The increase of the receipts of the American 
Board during the first three months of its 
present fiscal year over the corresponding 
three months of last year is $22,469.51, and 
the gain is nearly all in donations. Much the 
largest increase also came in November, the 
gain for that month being $16,079.62. Of 
the above amount $19,865.13 was contributed 
toward paying the debt. 


In many of the churches of Boston and 
neighboring cities last Sunday there were 
ringing sermons and addresses in favor of no 
license, which if heard and believed by all 
Christian voters would certainly result in 
abolishing the license system. The Massa- 
chusetts cities which held elections last week 
did not make so good a record as last year, 
but we trust that the cordon of cities around 
Boston will stand firm on the no license basis. 


Governor Waite of Colérado last Thursday 
addressed at much length a very small miners’ 
convention, which he had called to meet at 
Salida, taking the ground that the States have 
a right to free coinage of silver, and advising 
that each State should enact that silver dol- 
lars of 3714 grains shall be legal tender for all 
debts collected within that State. He pro- 
poses to call a spevial session of the Legisla- 
ture to take some such action. His entire 
argument might be answered by saying, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ Governor, Waite! ”’ 


The San Francisco Midwinter Fair is to be 
open on Sunday as on other days. The di- 
rectors, it is said, are responsible to no one. 
It may, perhaps, be as truly said that they rep- 
resent no one. That, at least, is a cause for 
satisfaction. The time will come when citi- 
zens of the Pacifie coast will count it a privi- 
lege, not to be renounced at any cost, to have 
exhibitions of their enterprise and progress 
do honor to the American Sabbath, oue of the 
foremost necessities for the character which 
gives worth to enterprise and upward direc- 
tion to progress. 


The paper by Professor Genung, which we 
publish in this issue, on page 885, was read by its 
author several weeks ago to the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, in response to an invitation from 
that body. The desire for its publication was 
general among those who heard it. Its popu- 
lar and delightful style, the wide range of its 
survey and its practical suggestions will make 
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it of interest not only to ministers but to all 
students of literature. We believe we have 
not for a long time printed a paper of such 
length which will have a wider reading than 
this one. 


The churches in Binghamton, N. Y., may 
certainly take a pardonable pride in their gen- 
erous financial support of the Mills meetings 
recently held there. Every cent subscribed 
was paid, a special building was erected and 
at the close of the campaign the finance com- 
mittee was able to return to the givers twenty- 
five per cent. of the money subscribed, which 
in most cases was redevoted to other good 
causes. And all this, too, at a time when the 
financial situation was most grave. Perhaps 
the prompt and hearty assumption of the finan- 
cial burden had something to do with the 
grand spiritual results. 


A postal card drifted upon our desk last 
week which opened thuswise: ‘ A financial 
panic is God’s opportunity. When stocks de- 
cline toward zero men incline toward God.” 
After proceeding in this style several sen- 
tences further an abrupt turn is given to the 
homily and we find ourselves reading an ad- 
vertisement of a new hymn-book. This being 
the case the card ought to have begun: “A 
financial panic is —— Publishing Co.’s op- 
portunity.”” We believe in spiritualizing sec- 
ularities and to some extent in secularizing 
spiritualities, but we must draw the line some- 
where. 


ee 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME, 

The November Quarterly Calendar of the 
University of Chieago contains Prof. Henry 
Drummond’s address on Some Higher Aspects 
of Evolution, recently given before the stu- 
dents of that university. ‘He saic: ‘‘ No one 
asks more of evolution at present than permis- 
sion to use it as a working theory. This is 
the age of the evolution of evolution... . 
There are two classes of modern evolutionists 
of whom it is difficult to say which is the more 
dangerous, The first is the evolutionist who 
discusses the evolution of man in the same 
terms, and as being controlled only by the 
same factors, as the evolution of atoms or 
cells; and the second is the evolutionist who 
makes his evolution stop short of man, while 
admitting it in the case of plants and animals. 
...It cannot escape the notice of any careful 
observer how much more human our greatest, 
and especially our newest, universities are 
even now becoming. Formerly it was enough 
to study things—languages, literatures, bodies 
of man, stones, plants, animals. In the med- 
ical faculty we studied man’s diseases, in the 
faculty of law his quarrels, in theology his 
beliefs, in philosophy his mental states. But 
there was no study of his life, his progress, 
his place in society, his duties, aspirations 
and responsibilities as a human being.” 

Commander Ballington Booth, in the War 
Cry, gives his impressions or memories of the 
recent great gathering of the army in New 
York City: “Did we meet as the program 
asserted we expected to meet for the purpose 
of facing and solving problems that would 
help us in our God-given war? Verily we did. 
The danger of becoming allied with any insti- 
tution of whatever character that would rob 
us of our individuality, our blood-and-fireism, 
our firstborn zeal, was dealt with. The abso- 
lute necessity and paramount importance of 
more effectual open air work was enforced. 
The fact that we must live more on a level 
with the drunken, criminal, destitute classes 
or have more amongst us of that which would 
be attractive to them was also spoken of. The 
appalling population of unchurched in our 
land causes us to well-nigh stagger beneath 
the load of responsibility which yet rests upon 
us. The matter of keeping the edge on our 
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testimony, and the holy flame'in our hearts, 
and the presentation of a more warlike and 
warrior-like front to the world, was also con- 
sidered. Let us not forget these matters.” 

The Methodist Episcopal City Evangeliza- 
tion Union, at its recent meeting in Cincin- 
nati, is reported by the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate as having formulated the following 
opinion relative to “the institutional church ”’: 
“There is no large city in which Methodism 
ought not at once—in its united capacity, and 
in that broad, large spirit which characterizes 
the founding of the great business enterprises 
of the age—to establish, in some center of 
massed and needy populations, the ‘ institu- 
tional church ’—a church that shall combine 
the most perfect appliances for helping men, 
so far as possible, clear around the circle of 
their needs; a church, the material support of 
which shall be adequately assured, irrespect- 
ive of the financial ability of the community 
in which it ministers; a church that shall em- 
ploy sufficient working forces for the needs of 
its position, which forces shall be ever afield 
putting a helpful, a transforming, an uplifting 
touch upon all the needy life within a long 
radius from its doors. One such church, 
planted in strength and vigorously worked in 
every city, like a mighty heart, would send its 
best of inspiration and of energy into every 
extremity of our city Methodism.” 

The game of football as it is played by Amer- 
ican college teams today finds few defenders 
jn the press. We sympathize with the Chris- 
tian Advocate, which says: ‘‘ When it is con- 
sidered that Princeton and Yale were founded 
by godly men to promote morals and religion, 
the travesty of Christianity is too obvious to 
need comment, Many of the worst features 
of the case defy reference. Riotingand drunk- 
enness of men are bad, but there are things 
worse. The selection of the day set apart by 
the President of the United States, and the 
governors of the respective States, for thanks- 
giving to God on which to hold such barbaric 
games and bacchanalian revels, the whole 
winked at by Christian colleges, is an index 
of a low state of religion and morals, which 
the jocose references in some pulpits.to the 
game, and the use of its terms by ministers in 
the pulpit, make only more conspicuous.” 


ABROAD. 


The British Weekly is not very optimistic 
in its survey of modern sermons. Reviewing 
and contrasting the latest volumes of sermons 
by Phillips Brooks and Charles Spurgeon, it 
says: ‘‘ We are aware all the while that he 
{Phillips Brooks] is skimming the surface— 
that he does not really know what St. Paul 
meant when he spoke about being in Christ, 
about our being made new creatures, alive 
from the dead. What is true about Bishop 
Brooks is still more true about a multitude of 
living preachers. So far their work is ad- 
mirable. They are at home in speaking about 
ethical and social questions—up to a certain 
point in dealing with spiritual questions. But 
the deeper part of the Bible is sealed to them. 
If they take a text like this, ‘If we walk in 
the light, as He is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin,’ 
they are eloquent on the first part and dumb 
on the second, or, if not dumb, they are eva- 
sive. Itis the second part of the verse, how- 
ever, that takes us into the abysses of reve- 
lation.”’ j 

The Indian Witness refers to the present 
state of unrest in India and asks whether it is 
best to grant all the demands that are made 
for giving the native races more control over 
their affairs, political and commercial. It 
points to the fact that “ men of all creeds and 
colors wish their cases tried by a European 
rather than an Indian judge... . Popular 
representation can only succeed when the 
great mass of people is homogeneous, and all 
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so intelligently understand public affairs that 
almost any one would be able to act as 
the people’s representative. ... The child 
must creep before it can walk; the people 
must show ability to manage smaller adminis- 
trative circles before intrusting them with 
larger. The Indians have shown themselves 
able to regulate the affairs of a village, and 
their panchyats command respect for practical 
wisdom and common sense. But the Indians 
have undoubtedly failed to show themselves 
able to manage the affairs of the next larger 
circle.”’ 





THE LESSON OOMMITTEE IN BOSTON. 


The meeting of the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee in Boston last week, 
the first time it has ever met in this city, was 
made an occasion of public interest by a wel- 
come extended to its members by the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association. The 
public meeting was held at the People’s 
Church Wednesday evening, Dec. 6. The edi- 
fice, which seats over 2,000, was filled with 
pastors, superintendents and other Sunday 
school workers from Boston and neighboring 
cities. As the admission was entirely by tick- 
ets, which had been previously distributed, 
the audience was thoroughly representative 
of the churches of different denominations. 
To Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association, and to the State 
secretary, J. N. Dummer, the success of the 
meeting is largely due. 

Rev. J. D. Pickles of Worcester, president of 
the association, occupied the chair. After a 
service of song—which, by the way, was too 
long, in view of the fact that there were so 
many speakers—the Scriptures were read by 
Dr. Smith Baker and prayer was offered by 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon. 

Twelve of the fifteen American members of 
the lesson committee were present and, with 
other invited guests, sat on the platform. These 
members were Bishop J. H. Vincent, chairman 
(Methodist Episcopal), Rev. Dr. John Hall of 
New York (Presbyterian), Rev. Dr. John Potts, 
Montreal (Wesleyan Methodist), Hon. S. H. 
Blake, LL. D., Toronto (Protestant Episcopal), 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Chicago (Baptist), Rev. Dr. 
D. Berger, Dayton, O. (United Brethren), Rev. 
Dr. John A. Broadus, Louisville, Ky. (Bap- 
tist), Rev. Dr. B. B. Tyler, New York (Dis- 
ciple), Rev. Dr. J. S. Stahr, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(German Reformed), Rev. Dr. H. L. Baugher, 
Pittsburg, Pa. (Lutheran), Rev. Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning, Boston (Congregational), and Rev. Dr. 
Warren Randolph, Newport, R. I. (Baptist). 

It, was fitting that Bishop Vincent should 
begin and that Mr. Jacobs should conclude 
the addresses of the evening, for to these two 
men more than to any others the Sunday 
schools owe the conception and successful in- 
auguration of the International Lesson Sys- 
tem. Bishop Vincent rapidly and briefly out- 
lined the system and its history. Dr. Hall 
dwelt eloquently on its results in keeping 
before the nations the ethical teachings of the 
Old Testament, as well as the New Testa- 
ment, a most important service to our time. 
Dr. Broadus combined wit with fervor in 
showing how this system has exalted rever- 
ence for the Bible, while it has broadened and 
deepened the knowledge of it and emphasized 
evangelical truths. Dr. Potts and Hon. Mr. 
Blake spoke of the loyalty of Canadian Chris- 
tians to the system, and of its effect in pro- 
moting friendly interest between the two na- 
tions. Dr. Dunning briefly welcomed the 
other members of the committee to this city, 
where, for the first time, they had been willing 
to turn aside from their lahors to spend an 
evening in a public meeting. Mr. Jacobs’s 
closing address was a tender and earnest ap- 
peal to faithful study of the truth and faithful 
service to bring all disciples of Christ into 
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unity of spirit, and Dr. Randolph pronounced 
the benediction. 

The committee devoted two days to their 
labors, spending a considerable part of the 
time in discussion of suggestions communi. 
cated to them by letters and of plans for the 
future. Up to the present year the committee 
have been limited by the instructions of the 
conventions, which were, ‘‘ to select a course of 
Bible lessons for a series of years, not exceed. 
ing seven, which shall, as faras they may decide 
possible, embrace a general study of the whole 
Bible, alternating between the Old and New 
Testaments, semi-annually or quarterly, as 
they shall deem best”? But now, for the first 
time, all restrictions have been removed by 
the action of the International Convention of 
St. Louis last September. They are only 
bound henceforth to select a temperance les. 
son once a quarter—a task impossible, except 
by frequent repetition, if they are to present 
passages of Scripture which can fairly be used 
to teach total abstinence. 

The committee revised the lessons for 1895, 
which have been already issued, by suggest. 
ing other passages of Scripture for comparison, 
as an aid in making plain the historic connec. 
tion between the lessons. This work has in. 
deed been done, and admirably in the main, 
by writers of lesson helps, and with increas. 
ing care in recent years, but the committee 
judged from communications received that 
this service on their part would be acceptable 
to many teachers. 

Various suggestions were presented to the 
committee at this meeting from many sources, 
Among these were requests for a separate 
course for primary classes, supplemental les- 
sons for advanced classes and a general out- 
line study of the Bible. In view of these and 
other communications, and desiring all possi- 
ble light as to the wishes and needs of those 
engaged in Sunday school work throughout 
the world, the committee resolved to issue a 
general invitation to all those interested to 
send to Secretary Randolph criticisms and 
suggestions, and they also resolved to invite 
particularly the co-operation of well-estab- 
lished institutions to promote Bible study, 
such as the American Institute of Sacred Lit 
erature, and the counsel of organizations of 
Sunday school superintendents and teachers 
and of writers and publishers of lesson helps. 
In order to make use of these expected sug- 
gestions the committee adjourned to meet 
in Philadelphia in March next. 





STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORR. 


The hard times did not materially lessen, 
here or in Brooklyn, the usual Thanksgiving 
Day supply of comforts to the poor and un- 
fortunate of every kind, through the various 
missions and other channels kept full by 
our good people. Few were too poor or of 
too evil lives not to have a share in the dis- 
tribution. Even the “tramps” were cared 
for. The churches generally reported a 
larger attendance than usual, owing partly, 
perhaps, to the weather, which could not 
have been more propitious, and partly to 
the attractive freedom in choice of subjects 
and mode of treatment allowed in Thanks- 
giving addresses. The only service that can 
here be reported from personal participa 
tion is that of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
where a large and gratified audience listened 
to Garrett’s Harvest Cantata, finely rendered 
by the choir, and to an admirable discourse 
from Dr. Stimson on The Necessity of Moral 
and Religious Life to the Common Welfare. 
In nearly all the churches of both cities the 
results of the late election were made the 
oceasion for devout gratitude, and the les 
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son they taught to recreant officials were 
strongly enforced. Dr, MacArthur came 
down hard upon “ bossism’’ and gave thanks 
for the recent triumph over it hereabouts. 
Dr. Storrs preached on the Perils and Prom- 
ises of Popular Government. 

Dr. William M. Taylor’s numerous and 
ardent friends here are thankful over the 
issue of his new volume, The Boy Jesus, 
and Other Sermons. They are twenty-three 
in number, on eminently practical themes, 
and are marked by the author’s well-known 
excellencies of doctrine, style, treatment 
and, most of all, faithfulness to Scripture 
and wealth of deep spiritual experience. 
His Tabernacle people are rejoicing in the 
hope and expectation which this new book 
confirms that their ‘* pastor emeritus”’ has 
years of usefulness before him yet in which, 
with pen if not with voice, he may continue 
to preach the gospel, to the lasting profit of 
thousands. 

A service in memory of the late Dr. Philip 
Schaff was held in the Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street Reformed Church last 
Sunday evening, at which Mr. William E. 
Dodge presided and in which Drs, T. S. 
Hastings of Union Seminary, Josiah Strong 
and J. M. King of the Evangelical Alliance, 
W. W. Atterbury of the Sabbath committee, 
C. A. Stoddard of the Observer and D. J. 
Burrell took part. Just and loving trib- 
utes were paid to the learned and godly 
man’s memory, and grateful mention was 
made of his many valuable services to the 
Christian Church here and abroad. 

In its two latest (now weekly) meetings 
the Clerical Union discussed these subjects: 
(1) What Are the Young People’s Societies 
of Christian Endeavor Doing for the Church 
and What Can They do? and (2) Preachers 
and Printer’s Ink. 

Rev. Alexander Lewis claimed for the 
Y. P. S. C. Endeavorers that they had taught 
the churches anew the power of organiza- 
tion; that they were the center of vast power 
for Christian work; that they fill desirably 
a place between the church and the Sabbath 
school; that they promote Christian unity; 
that they have brought women into promi- 
nence and leadership; emphasized the need 
of a trained lay membership; by their corps 
of lay workers reached out for good in every 
direction, multiplying the pastor’s power 
and realizing the ideal of the elder Beecher, 
who said, ‘‘I preach to my people on Sun- 
day and they preach every day in the week.”’ 

As to what the Y. P. S. C. E. can do, he 
said, they can, but should not, draw the 
lines between the old and the young so 
tight as to drive all the old people out of 
the church, where they should be consulted 
and reverenced. They can so emphasize 
their own prayer meeting as to kill the reg- 
ular prayer meeting of the church. They 
can revolutionize the entire church of the 
future as to doctrine, methods of work and 
the developing of missionary spirit and zeal. 

Rey. R. C. Hallock, who worked for some 
time in a printing office to get practical 
knowledge of the business and has had some 
experience in publishing a monthly and a 
weekly paper, spoke strongly of the power 
of the secular, and much more of the re- 
ligious, press in these days, due partly to 
their consistent moral standing, to the per- 
manence of their utterances as compared 
with the eral, and their impersonality. He 
enlarged upon the value of advertising, 
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keeping the church before the people and 
attracting them toit. Exhibiting copies of 
a paper issued by his own church (the Park, 
Brooklyn), he showed how profitably the 
press could be so used under the guidance 
of sanctified common sense for local notices, 
orders of service, special tracts for one’s 
own church, selections from, or condensed 
portions of, sermons, etc, 

Rev. Ellsworth Bonfils, who organized 
and for about four years creditably held pas- 
toral charge of the Congregational church 
in his native place, Mt. Hope, New York 
City, was called in September to the church 
in Port Chester. There he was installed, 
Nov. 28, by a large council, of which Dr. 
Choate was moderator. Mr. Bonfils was no 
stranger to the council! or the people, hav- 
ing obtained a good report hereabouts by 
his successful work in Mt. Hope. In his 
childhood he chose the ministry as his life 
work, was graduated from Williams College 
in 1885 and Union Seminary in 1889. The 
young pastor’s work in his new field opens 
with bright promise, and his brethren here 
invoke and anticipate for him a long, happy 
and useful ministry. 

Here is fresh proof that the toughest 
and thickest hide can be punctured clear 
through, if one has a harpoon long enough, 
sharp enough and strong enough and will 
keep up the thrusting power for a sufficient 
length of time. Dr. Parkhurst, after 80 
many months of seemingly vain labor, has 
at length reached the vitals of the police 
officials, Against all probabilities and even 
hopes he secured the release from prison of 
an agent of his society condemned through 
a conspiracy at last exposed. Arresting and 
convicting in unwilling courts one after an- 
other some half a dozen keepers of disor- 
derly houses that the captain of a foul pre- 
cinct and the police inspector repeatedly 
averred did not exist, though one of them 
was within a hundred feet or so of the 
captain’s station house and another was 
almost opposite its doors, he secured from 
the Grand Jury an indictment against that 
captain, soon to be tried, and frightened so 
many more with a prospect of similar treat- 
ment that the commissioners on Tuesday 
last transferred no less than thirteen cap- 
tains from their former stations to new ones. 
It is a striking comment upon the police 
statement that ‘‘no such houses could be 
found’? in this or that precinct that imme- 
diately upon the change of their protectors’ 
precincts scores of keepers of disorderly 
houses were warned out “‘ fer the present”’ 
and their doors were closed until—when? 
Many of the women, cast into the street, 
have applied to Dr. Parkhurst for help, 
and he is procuring it for all who promise 
to forsake their evil business and reform. 

Meanwhile the tender conscience of the 
police inspector has been suddenly aroused 
by the exhibition brought here from the 
World’s Fair, embracing among other things 
some of the Midway Plaisance shows—the 
Algerian, or ‘“‘ Egyptian,”’ girls’ dance being 
one. While the dance was going on In- 
spector Williams arose and forbade it. On 
their attempting to repeat the dance the 
girls were arrested and fined fifty dollars 
each—showing that the moral character of 
an act, in the eyes of our officials, depends 
on the questions, Who commits it? and How 
much will it pay? i 

It looks as though things were coming to 
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some sort of a focus in New York whena 
police justice thus addresses the officers in 
open court: ‘The liquor arrests are all 
mere shams. An officer who brings a saloon 
keeper into court tries his utmost to get 
him free. From the evidenée they give in 
court, I don’t see why they make any arrests 
at all.” HUNTINGTON, 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


The President’s message proved quite a 
disappointment to the Washington public 
in general, and most of the Democrats, 
although not generally ‘‘ talking for pub- 
lication,” are privately expressing great 
displeasure, especially on account of the 
President’s position regarding Hawaii. It 
is complained on all hands, and by none 
more emphatically than by the Democratic 
leaders, that the message not only is ‘‘ bad 
politics,’ but that it lacks its author’s 
wonted boldness in initiative and force of 
statement. 

The dominant party, in fact, goes into 
the winter’s campaign like an army with- 
out a commander. The effect is already 
visible in a demoralizing confusion of coun- 
sel and evident absence of unity and sym- 
pathy in the ranks. The bad feeling en- 
gendered in the extra session has increased, 
and the party quarrels proceed with scarcely 
an effort to hide them. 

For example, take the new tariff bill. 
This measure has been in:the keeping of 
Chairman Wilson and his Democratic asso- 
ciates in the ways and means committee for 
several weeks past, and thus every oppor- 
tunity has been afforded them for perfecting 
the bill and arranging for its unanimous 
acceptance by the party representatives at 
large. And yet it now appears, to the utter 
surprise of everybody, that the Democratic 
committee men have not even yet agreed 
upon the form of the bill in several impor- 
tant features. Indeed, nobody seems to 
know what the bill will or will not contain. 
The President astounded everybody by de- 
claring in his message that the committee 
had decided to incorporate in the bill a spe- 
cies of income taxation, whereas the com- 
mittee declare that it has not yet so desided. 
Some say that there will be an income tax 
on corporations, others a personal income 
tax, others no income tax at all, Again, 
some of the committee are still opposed to 
the sugar bounty recommended by the ma- 
jority and are fighting it tooth and nail. 
Others, who oppose one or another of the 
features, or alleged and supposititious fea- 
tures, of the bill, are trying to call a caucus 
of the Democrats, for the purpose of over- 
turning the work of the committee even 
before it has seen the light of day. Others, 
like Senator Morgan and Mr. Wheeler, of 
Alabama, announce their intention of fight- 
ing the proposition to put coal and iron on 
the free list, and strong opposition to cer- 
tain features is cropping out among the 
New York and Pennsylvania members. 
And so it goes, in this party now so badly 
divided against itself. 

It is probable that the tariff bill will be 
patched up somehow and reported to the 
House next Wednesday or Thursday, and 
the Republicans will then have a few days 
in which to prepare their minority report, 
so that there will be little time for debate 
before the holiday recess. There will be 
very severe criticism of the bill, in whole 
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and in part, by both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, but it is gratifying to learn that the 
Republicans have expressed an intention of 
refraining from filibustering on this or on 
any other measure. The probability is that 
some sort of a tariff bill will be passed 
within the next few months, but with what 
modifications of the original draft it is im- 
possible to say. 

Although they do not propose to filibuster, 
the Senate Republicans do propose to as- 
sume a very aggressive attitude during the 
session, especially with regard to the tariff, 
the federal elections law repeal and the 
Hawaiian poticy of the administration. 
They have selected a very strong advisory 
or ‘‘steering’’ committee, with Senator 
Allison as chairman, and will present an un- 
broken front on nearly all questions, now 
that silver is out of the way. 

Something must be done, income tax or 
no income tax, to increase the revenues of 
the Government, for it is certain that there 
will be a large deficiency, amounting to 
from $35,000,000 to $60,000,000, at the end 
of the present fiscal year. If the income 
tax proposition is abandoned, the revenues 
from internal sources would have to be 
materially increased or else a new issue of 
bonds would become necessary. Many ex- 
pect and hope that Secretary Carlisle will 
recommend such an issue, which, if con- 
summated, would probably provide for all 
the necessities of the situation. 

The greatest interest of the hour still 
centers in the Hawaiian question, no satis- 
factory elucidation of which has yet come 
to hand. As it stands at present, the whole 
affair, from the political point of view, isa 
screaming farce. At last accounts Minister 
Willis, who was sent abroad with express 
instructions to reinstate Queen Lilioukalani, 
was prosecuting a policy of masterly inac- 
tivity, ‘‘ waiting for further instructions,”’ 
and evidently deeming discretion the better 
part of valor. In other words, the admin- 
istration of these great United States, hav- 
ing started out with a great flourish of 
trumpets to coerce a tiny republic in the 
Pacific Ocean, discovers that it has mis- 
calculated the dimensions of the job and, 
while all the world is looking on, is afraid 
to undertake it. The almost universal opin- 
ion here is that the country has been placed 
in an almost unprecedentedly humiliating 
position, and only the national sense of the 
humorous saves us from being overwhelmed 
with chagrin. The general belief in Wash- 
ington is that the administration will have 
to recede and pocket the consequences, 
Both houses of Congress are hot on the 
trail of information concerning the subject, 
Senator Hoar leading the attack in the 
Senate and Mr. Hitt in the House, and 
there will be some lively debates before the 
affair is over. 

The net result of the week’s work is the 
defeat of the Oates bankruptcy bill in the 
House. It was defeated because of its ‘in- 
voluntary bankruptcy’’ feature. Another 
bill, with this feature omitted, will be pre- 
sented:and will have a much better chance 


of success. 

It would not have. seemed possible six 
months ago that the Government would 
either desire or dare to rebuild the col- 
lapsed Ford’s Theater building and send 
back into it the clerks who escaped with 
their lives from the frightful catastrophe of 
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last spring. But this is what is to be done, 
against the protests of the whole community. 
It is only too true that the Government 
treats its clerks with gross discourtesy and 
at times with positive inhumanity, and is 
totally indifferent to public sentiment, at 
least inthiscity. It is still doubtful whether 
Congress wil! pass any measure of relief for 
the crippled survivors or for the families of 
the dead victims of the disaster. 

The city has been mortified and scandal- 
ized recently by the transplantation here 
of the ‘‘ winter racing’’ nuisance and pest 
which New Jersey has succeeded in expel- 
ling from her borders. The respectable por- 
tion of the community, constituting perhaps 
nine-tenths of the whole, is strenuously op- 
posed to the evil, but the District, as has 
often been pointed out, is a peculiarly help- 
less member of the body politic. Its citi- 
zens have no votes, and they are therefore 
powerless to enforce their wishes or to pro- 
tect their best interests. There are laws 
here, to be sure, but they have been found 
ineffective to prevent the race track gamblers 
from establishing their industry here, and 
unless Congress should interfere the detest- 
able innovation bids fair to be permanent. 

Dec. 9. C. 8. E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 

There seems to be a growing determina- 
tion among our Western churches to make 
their Christianity practical. This is shown 
not only in articles, elaborate and caiefully 
prepared, in the church papers, but in such 
efforts as those inaugurated by the Meth- 
odists on the West Side in Chicago to reach 
the non-church-going classes of that region. 
These efforts are meeting with an encour- 
aging response. Another illustration of the 
fearlessness and resoluteness of the ministry, 
at any rate, is seen in the stand which the 
latter has taken against the mayor of Minne- 
apolis in his proposed alliance with the 
saloon element. In connection with the 
Mills meetings, now in progress on the North 
Side, it has been suggested that the churches 
united in the support of these meetings 
show their hearty sympathy with the poor 
by throwing open the basements of their 
churches as lodging places during the win- 
ter or while the present emergency is upon 
us. While our Christian people would not 
hesitate a moment to do this were it best, 
it has been thought wisest to consider 
whether it would not be well first to inquire 
as to the possibility of obtaining some cen- 
tral room, or rooms, in the city, where the 
need is more evident and pressing than in 
the residence sections of the city. Some- 
thing will be done either in the way of 
providing new lodging houses, even if the 
churches are required, or of strengthening 
existing charities to such an extent as to 
enable them to meet the pressure of the 
season. 

The Jast two Monday mornings have been 
devoted by our Congregational ministers to 
a study of the teachings of the Scriptures as 
to the work of the Holy Spirit. First came 
a stirring address by Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
followed a week later by a careful review 
of his positions, which in the main were 
approved with a decision to go forward, as 
if already in possession of the Spirit, and 
do what may be done to diminish the suf- 
fering which is so apparent on every side. 
A report from Mr, Harry Munroe, assistant 
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superintendent of the Pacific Garden Mis- 
sion, founded by the late Col. George R, 
Clarke and sustained by his equally conse. 
crated wife, concerning the new work of 
furnishing a place to stay, if only in chairs, 
in the rooms of the mission during these 
inclement nights, and of giving them a sim- 
ple meal of soup and bread at the nominal 
cost of a penny, led to the appointment of 
a large committee to visit the mission this 
week, study its needs and its work ani, in 
addition, visit the police stations and the 
corridors of the City Hall, where so many— 
a thousand a night—are willing to sleep 
even on its stone floors, and such other 
places as open their doors—some of them at 
a cost of five or ten cents, some of them for 
nothing—and report Monday next. At this 
meeting it is hoped that experts in the 
work of dispensing charity will be present 
to aid with their counsel. 

The proposal of Mr. Munroe to care for 
four or five hundred men every night till 
next May for $100 a month, in addition to 
the funds necessary to carry on the ordinary 
work of the mission, ought to be accepted 
and the money given him. But even then, 
the great army of the unfed, the unclothed, 
the homeless and the houseless will hardly 
have been touched. What shall be done to 
provide for all? This is the question the 
Christian people of the city are trying to 
answer, and to answer it not simply as hu- 
manitarians but as Christians. Of course 
the great difficulty is to give so as not to 
increase the number of paupers or diminish 
the self-respect of those who are aided. 

The proprietor of one of our stores, known 
as The Hub, for several days has been feed- 
ing hungry men and boys at his own ex- 
pense. Wednesday 3,500 of all ages and 
conditions received bread and coffee. They 
were brought into an upper room in squads 
of sixty, placed at a rude table and allowed 
to eat and drink as much as they pleased. 
For five hours this work continued. Two 
wagon-loads of bread and 350 gallons of 
coffee were consumed. Thescene was a sad 
one, but it does one’s heart good to know 
that there are some among us who do not 
forget the poor. Mr. Robert Greer, who had 
experience during the fair in feeding large 
bodies of men, offers to give his costly cook- 
ing apparatus and his services if a room is 
furnished him in which one or two thousand 
men can be fed at the same time. [Perhaps 
this offer will be accepted. Of course others 
must contribute food and the money needed 
for the actual expense of cooking and dis- 
tribution. 

At the Presbyterian Social Union Monday 
evening, Mr. Stead gave one of his charac- 
teristic talks on the present needs of the 
city. Miss Jane Addams of the Hull 
House also spoke, and Prof. Graham Taylor, 
who said that whatever be our opinion as to 
the best methods of aiding the poor the 
present charitable machinery at the com- 
mand of benevolently disposed citizens is 
totally inadequate. It is probable that 
within a week steps will be taken to remedy 
the deficiency and that before the winter is 
over something will have been done toward 
settling some of the vexatious problems con- 
nected with cliaritable work. 

An interesting meeting of the Chicago 
Sunday School Union was held Tuesday 
evening this week in the parlors of the First 
Church, about 130 delegates sitting down to 
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supper. Later, four or five hundred Sun- 
day school teachers gathered in the Sunday 
school rooms to listen to addresses from 
Drs. Loba of Evanston and Scott of the 
South Church.and Miss Mary Bryner, super- 
intendent of the primary department of the 
Union Park Church. These addresses were 
on the duty of church members to the Sun- 
day school, and on the duty of the Sunday 
school to non-church-going families, An at- 
tractive feature was the music furnished by 
the orchestra of the Sunday school of the 
South Church, the only organization of the 
kind in the city. This orchestra consists of 
twenty persons, some of them professionals, 
who give their services every Sunday, and 
whose presence at any gathering is always a 
source Of pleasure. The discussion was an- 
imated and interesting. The general con- 
viction was that when our churches are 
alive to the value of the Sunday school and 
do all that they can to further it there will 
be no necessity of resorting to extraordinary 
measures to secure congregations. Rev. 
H. T. Sell, so long with our Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, deserves the joy he 
now has of seeing the union, which he has 
striven so hard to secure, recognized as a 
power among the Christian forces of the 
city. We congratulate him on the tact and 
persistency he has shown in the accomplish- 
ment of his difficult undertaking. 
Chicago, Dec. 9. FRANKEIIN. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

One of the ways to prevent the multipli- 
cation of churches in new places is to see 
that the first one organized is such that 
all Christians in the neighborhood will go 
into it. Sometimes this means a Congrega- 
tional church, sometimes not. Those who 
are exceedingly tender on this subject can- 
not complain if the work is started so as to 
unite the people heartily, and they are 
allowed to decide for thems¢lves what kind 
of church it shall be. Other denominations 
are suspicious of this method, and fearful 
that their particular ism may not be at the 
front. One of the churches in this region 
recently started a mission a mile away, and 
first carefully canvassed the ground, learn- 
ing the preference of all the residents. The 
result was a hearty union effort, all the 
Christians in reach joining in it. The 
Sunday school thus begun had met only 
once or twice, when in walked a man who 
introduced himself as the official represent- 
ative of one of the denominations, and pro- 
ceeded to make an address, in which he 
offered for his denomination the money 
necessary to build a chapel, and the church, 
which was, of course, to belong to the sect 
he spoke for, could pay back the money as 
it was able. To accept his proposition 
meant the withdrawal from the work of all 
who did not belong to that particular sect ; 
it meant the work just begun would be 
dwarfed, and there would be_ several 
churches soon in a community fitted to 
support but one. The people, with no sug- 
gestion from without, declined the offer, 
and took such action as will discourage any 
further efforts to swallow them. 

We met the same difficulty in a mission 
which had been started as purely Congrega- 
tional, having been supported largely by 
one of our churches for several years. The 
time was approaching when a church would 
be organized and the question of means was 
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becoming important. The people were not 
blessed with much of this world’s goods 
and a sister denomination looked longingly 
in their direction, A minister was recom- 
mended to them and, without suspicion, 
they accepted his services, because they 
were cheap. He soon showed why he had 
come and tried in cunning ways to take the 
church, now organized, over the line. Fail- 
ing in this, he boasted that there should be 
a church of his denomination anyway, and 
scoured the neighborhood with a petition, 
alleging that if the people signed it a church 
would be built for them. Many, some not 
attendants on any services, signed, and the 
petition was presented to the proper au- 
thorities. They were delighted. They did 
not know all that lay behind it, nor did they 
take pains to inquire; the petition was 
enough, Their committee was appointed, 
their church was organized, and when the 
leading pastor of that faith in the city was 
appealed to by two of ours he fell back on 
the petition and refused to go behind it. 
These two churches are there now, but they 
were foiled in their main attempf, and the 
members of the church we had fostered 
raised nearly all the money themselves to 
build and are thriving today. 

Drury College has lost a firm friend in 
the death of Dr. E. T. Robberson, an old 
resident of Springfield and from the first a 
liberal contributor to the institution. For 
many years he has been a member of the 
board of trustees, and his judgment and 
thorough knowledge of all that region have 
been invaluable. His loss is felt all the 
more keenly because it comes at the time 
when a strong effort is to be made to meet 
the conditions made by Dr. Pearsons and 
add $200,000 to the funds of the college. 
The hard times struck the region near the 
college with terrific force, and those who 
were not hurt were badly frightened. Still 
the friends of the college are hopeful and 
intend to make a strong effort. 

Practical fellowship is good and any act 
which binds churches more closely is to be 
commended. A few months ago a corner 
stone was laid by our church in Webster 
Groves, ten miles out of the city; in that 
was the usual box and in it were placed 
communications from every Congregational 
church in the city and vicinage. A few 
days ago another corner stone was laid, this 
time in the city, and of the sixteen pastors 
in the city fourteen were present, and sev- 
eral from outside the city came at consid- 
erable expense in time and money. It is 
this that makes the St. Louis work delight- 
ful, and it does not change with time. Re- 
cently a paper was read in the St. Louis 
Ministers’ Meeting which was written for 
and read at the same gathering six years 
ago; at this second reading not one was 
present, or is now in this region, who heard 
it the first time, except the author of it, so 
great are the changes a few years have 
wrought. But the old spirit of love and 
fellowship has remained amid all the 
changes, and these churches are one in a 
sense that does not apply to every city. 

Turning again to the subject of education 
—there has in a few years been a great 
change in the school board of this city. 
Partisan feeling has had something to do 
with it, and some of that feeling has been 
more aggressive than many would like;+yet 
it is true that the tendency had been the 
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same that it was in Boston several years 
ago, until that city waked up and began to 
set things to rights. One sect was undoubt- 
edly reaching for the control of the board 
and was pretty successful in its undertak- 
ing. Two elections have retired several, 
and the complexion of the board is now 
much more healthy than it was. And, 
strange as it may seem, the same movement 
has pretty thoroughly cleaned the saloon 
keepers off the board; they were numerous, 
and many of us could see no possible con- 
nection between the sale of liquor and pub- 
lic education. The old days in New Eng- 
land, when ministers were prominent in 
official matters pertaining to the schools, 
are long past in this region, and in the late 
election the most persistent effort was made 
to defeat one candidate, because he is a 
strong Sunday school man and an officer in 
the Y. M. C. Association. He was elected, 
however, and takes his place in the board 
beside the State president of the Y. P. S, 
C. E. The president of the board is a Ger- 


man, a leading member of our German Con- 
gregational church. @. Os A. 


FROM SAN FRANCIS€O. 

There is a consensus of opinion here on 
the Pacific coast concerning certain diplo- 
matic actions in Hawaii. We are quite 
unanimous that a mistake has been made. 
Differing though we may as to annexation, 
the restoration of the queen is deprecated. 
Among all classes the feeling is that the 
present government is the best, and that the 
United States, if not wishing to receive 
the islands, should not for a moment thwart 
the will of the most intelligent, enterprising, 
law-abiding and liberty-loving people to be 
found in the Flowery Kingdom. On the part 
of some this conviction was confirmed by 
the clear statement of facts afforded recently 
by Mr. J. B. Atherton of Honolulu, a promi- 
nent business man, at one time connected 
with King Kalaukaua’s cabinet and at pres- 
ent among the leaders of the new réyime. 

Sunset City, for such is the name given 
to that part of Golden Gate Park devoted 
to the Midwinter Exposition, is growing. 
Favorable weather has permitted almost 
unceasing labor on the several buildings. 
The interest is increasing, not only about the 
bay but throughout the State. The money 
promised is approaching the half-million 
figure, and nothing now seems in the way 
of a success well worthy a center larger than 
the metropolis of this slope. What effect it 
will have on the hard times is difficult to 
state. Many men are idle—some of them 
doubtless brought here by the apparent 
outlook for an unusual demand. Could 
strangers be kept away great impetus would 
be given to home labor, and thus the winter 
be one, at least, of comparative comfort, if 
not of unusual activity. However, money 
is being put in circulation, and the general 
hope is that business will take an upward 
tendency. 

Committees from several ministerial bod- 
ies are considering the feasibility of an 
evangelistic movement somewhat similar, 
though on a smaller scale, to Mr. Moody’s 
campaign thissummer in Chicago. Indeed, 
the thought is to secure him if possible. 
No doubt our city is to have a great influx 
of people from North and South and, if re- 
ports are reliable, even from the East. 
What can we do for them spiritually is a 
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pressing question, and competent brethren 
are looking it in the face. 

* Certain noble women—and their number 
is not few—are seeking to reform our daily 
press. While the latter may not be sinners 
above all the Galileans, there is just ground 
of complaint, and so, in city, town and vil- 
lage, petitions have been circulated among 
the wives, mothers and sisters asking the 
dailies to be more careful of the news laid 
so constantly before thousands of families. 
To this end the ladies sought the help of 
the pulpit. In many of our churches no un- 
certain sound was given, and while pastors 
were not unmindful of the beneficial influ- 
ence of the press they thundered against 
certain vile tendencies, the injurious effects 
of which no righteous person will deny. 
We await results. Meanwhile we are glad 
to record that one or two of our papers have 
a healthy tone. They are giving more space 
to what makes for the kingdom and much of 
the indecent is suppressed, greatly to the re- 
joicing of fathers and mothers whose boys 
find so much on every side detrimental to 
the spiritual man. 

Professor Sumner of Pomona, visiting San 
Francisco, brings glowing accounts from 
this our only Congregational college in the 
State. At present eighty students are in 
the preparatory department, while in the 
college proper fifty are enrolled, ten of 
whom are expecting to be the institution’s 
first graduates next summer. The recita- 
tion rooms and chapel are claimed to be as 
fine as any in the land, while if $50,000 can 
be raised soon to add to an equal amount 
promised conditionally the outlook is fine 
for such an endowment as will enable an 
advance all along the line. Just now a 
guarantee fund of $5,000 for five years to 
defray current expenses is sought, with a 
reasonable hope that before this is in print 
the same will be realized. The college is 
touching the better classes of the com- 
munity, and so predominantly Christian is 
it in its aim and tone that unconverted 
students entering soon find themselves un- 
der an irresistible impulse to yield to the 
Master. Friends in this locality—some five 
hundred miles distant from the seat of the 
institution—are interesting themselves, and 
with the smile of Providence there seems no 
reason to doubt that a typical New England 
college on California soil is ere long to be a 
fact. So may it be! 


A PROTESTANT ROSARY. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, D. D. 





There are almost always real meanings 
in what have come to be regarded as su- 
perstitious observances. ‘There were once 
spiritual uses in what have degenerated into 
mere mechanical appliances of religion. And 
so there may be practices among the Prot- 
estant religions which correspond to them 
and so take the place of what our Roman 
Catholic friends use as helps to their de- 
votion. 

The rosary is one of these aids to devo- 
tion, which for nearly, or quite, one thou- 
sand years has been relied on by them for 
such assistance. The beads, strung by tens 
and counted off to mark so many repeti- 
tions of the Ave, could hardly fail among 
the truly devout to lift the thoughts up to 
at least the blessed among women and to 
the cause of her peculiar honor in her rela- 
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tion to the Son of God, What may a 


Protestant have to take the place of the 
rosary? What form of sacred words which 
shall have more than the same uplifting 
power over the thoughts? What repetitions, 
not of the same words so many times, but of 
varied sentences, each of which shall have 
the power to induce some holier purpose or 
some renewal of trust in God? 

The practice and example of one of the 
Lord’s sweet saints, recently called home 
to Him in her ripe age, suggests and illus- 
trates the answer. For forty years this 
mother in Israel had been shut in by in- 
creasing deafness from the enjoyments of 
general eonversation at home, or from hear- 
ing the voice of the minister in the prayers 
and instructions of the church. For half 
this period she had been wholly deaf, living 
in a world of unbroken silence, able to read 
the lips of those who loved her best and 
the written words of the Heavenly Father, 
whom she loved best of all. It was, per- 
haps, because of this that she turned more 
even than most Christians to the Bible as 
her companion and counselor. But it was 
in a special form that she found it of pecu- 
liar service and preciousness. She hid it in 
her heart and in her memory. 

She bad always by her that collection of 
morning and evening texts, which for many 
years has been known as Daily Food. These 
730 texts, containing many of the most pre- 
cious promises and of the most important 
precepts of the Bible, she had learned, and 
learned so well, and said over to herself so 
often, that she could take them month by 
month and repeat without an error the 
morning and evening verses for each day in 
succession. This she did often in the quiet 
moments of the day as well as in the wake- 
ful hours of the night. With the texts for 
certain days she had associated important 
events in the lives of her near friends. 
This text came on the day when such an 
one died or when such an one was married 
or when this great joy or sorrow came to 
that other home. The text list was her 
almanac. 

Then she would stop and think over the 
sweetness or the strength of verses espe- 
cially adapted to her daily condition. It 
was her treasure house, from which she 
drew forth the supply of all her needs, and, 
when failing health came, and weeks of 
weary waiting were to be spent upon her 
bed of sickness and wasting, every day she 
brought forth from her memory the daily 
word, which was almost her only daily food. 
Is not that a sweet use to put one’s memory 
to in the time of health and strength, stor- 
ing up sweets for what might otherwise be 
the cold and foodless winter? Would not 
the purchase of such a rosary be a good in- 
vestment for many, who perhaps now can 
hardly say a single verse of Scripture, and 
know that it is rightly said? 

The Daily Food is still fresh and good. 
Other selections are as good, some made up 
of the briefest and some of the longer verses. 
The Golden Texts connected with the lessons 
of the Sunday school are excellent. The cost 
is only a little time to master them, and 
then the pleasure of the frequent repetition 
is more than equal to the effort. Who 
knows when this may be the only Scripture, 
perhaps the only words of encouragement 
and hope, that can stay or strengthen the 
heart? 
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ULTIMATE HAWAII. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM BREWSTER OLESON, 





However the present episode is finally dis- 
posed of, it is evident that even the most 
drastic policy will not dismiss the Hawaiian 
problem from the horizon of American pol- 
itics. Thus, in the event of the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands, there will devolve 
on this country some peculiar problems as 
to the government of those islands and their 
political relation to the union of American 
states, while, in default of annexation, there 
will devolve on the United States the neces- 
sity of protecting those islands against for- 
eign interference and of guaranteeing meas- 
urably good government, even to the extent 
of actual interference, when life and prop- 
erty are jeopardized by internal confusion 
in the administration of affairs. There are 
some considerations that will help in under- 
standing the political conditions in Hawaii, 
and their probable outcome, 

1. The foreign population, which has been 
such a potent factor in the political evolu- 
tion of Hawaii, has never taken united action 
except in behalf of good government. It 
has been moderate in its demands, humane 
in its action, patient with the frailties of an 
effete monarchy, and uniformly considerate 
of the political rights of native Hawaiians, 
It has had the unvarying support of the 
choicest Hawaiians in the struggle for con- 
stitutional government during the last 
twenty years. Its progressive participation 
in public affairs, first as a moral power, 
voicing itself in mass meetings, and later as 
a@ political power at the ballot-box and in 
the legislature, prepared it to assume the 
initiative last January in erecting a govern- 
ment in the interests of all. 

The political evolution from an absolute 
monarchy, corrupt and barbarous, to a con- 
stitutional republic, devoted to the welfare 
of every inhabitant, has inevitably crystal- 
lized antagonisms and prejudices detri- 
mental to independent national existence. 

2. The people who are at the front in the 
affairs of Hawaii are confronted by a two- 
fold problem, viz., How shall we maintain 
our autonomy as against foreign interfer- 
ence, and how shall we maintain a progres- 
sive republican government in the face of 
animosities and prejudices and a spirit of 
revolution engendered by two decades of 
conflict between the progressive and retro- 
gressive forces in Hawaii? We make no 
progress when we say these are questions 
for the citizens of Hawaii to settle for them- 
selves. We wish them well, but we have 
no hand in these affairs. 

The United States Government officially 
declares in every utterance of the State 
Department on the subject, from Webster's 
incumbency to Gresham’s instructions to 
Blount, that ‘‘ this Government . .. will not 
acquiesce in domestic interference by other 
powers.” We are pledged to maintain the 
autonomy of Hawaii as against all other 
powers, 

The people of Hawaii have no interest 
calling for absolute non-interference by for- 
eign powers that the United States does 
not possess to a larger, more vital and per- 
manent degree. The primary consideration 
with the people of Hawaii is good govern- 
ment. While genuinely loyal to the United 
States, these people have in reality slight 
reason to disfavor foreign intervention if 
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thereby they secure stability and perma- 
nence in the government. But not so the 
United States. We may prefer, theoreti- 
cally, that Hawaii should remain an inde- 
pendent nation. We cannot, however, con- 
sent that any other nation should assume 
the sovereignty of that country. 

8. In the last analysis, the people in Ha- 
wali who are convinced of the governmental 
necessity of a close alliance with the United 
States have really less concern in the per- 
petuation of a progressive and efficient gov- 
ernment in Hawaii than this great nation 
itself. The particular men and women res- 
ident in Hawaii at this particular juncture 
may suffer irretrievably in property and 
physical comfort, and possibly in life itself, 
through the failure to maintain, under pres- 
ent conditions, a just and stable govern- 
ment. They may lose all the advantages 
of years of industry, and be obliged to 
abandon their homes and to retire finally 
to the continent. But even such personal 
hardship would be only temporary and 
trivial compared to the permanent disad- 
vantage that would ensue to the United 
States from such a lamentable withdrawal 
of the forces that have made Hawaii the 
most productive area per capita in the 
world, essential alike to our commerce and 
a credit to our civilization. 

4, There is needed in Hawaii the foster- 
ing protection of some strong foreign power, 
under which there shall gradually grow up 
a representative, efficient government, ad- 
vantageous to the citizens of Hawaii and to 
the commercial interests of that vast ocean. 
Five revolutions in six years sufficiently 
attest this need. Earnest demagogues, with 
neither property nor patriotism, in the fu- 
ture as in the past, by fanning race jeal- 
ousy for their own personal political ad- 
vantage, may seriously compromise, if not 
actually undermine, the best possible gov- 
ernment and completely change its charac- 
ter and the conditions of life under it. 

The foreign population in Hawaii pays 
four-fifths of the taxes. It has furnished 
the capital and skill in the development of 
every business and industrial enterprise 
in Hawaii. It is a resident population, with 
permanent homes and schools and churches 
and libraries, and social, commercial and 
industrial organizations. It constitutes the 
intelligent, progressive, patriotic, governing 
ability of Hawaii. It counts in its fellow- 
ship a good company of native Hawaiians, 
representing the character and conscience of 
that remnant of arace. It is engaged now 
in seeking to establish a government that 
the United States might wisely support as 
being essential to the protection of its own 
interests in Hawaii. 

For the United States to decline any re- 
sponsibility in the domestic affairs of Ha- 
waii, while insisting on a supervisory veto 
in Hawaii’s foreign relations, is to deliber- 
ately drop the substance of Hawaiian civil- 
ization ‘between the deep sea and the 
devil.’ It is as though this country were 
to bluntly say to Hawaii: ‘‘Survive or per- 
ish. You shall not ask England for bread. 
If you ask us, we will give you a stone.”’ 

5. Hawaii asks the United States to guar- 
antee her responsible republican govern- 
ment. The people of Hawaii, of all classes, 
wish to conduct their own domestic affairs. 
They do not sbrink from any obligation in 
this regaid, but rather court it. They wish 
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to be protected from foreign intervention, 
to be released from diplomatic relations 
with other countries, to concentrate the 
revenue on internal improvements, and as a 
last resort, in emergency, to have the prompt 
and effective relief of a veto power in the 
hands of the President of the United States. 

Here is a solution of the Hawaiian prob- 
lem, with a minimum of bother to the 
United States and a maximum of benefit to 
the Hawaiian Islands. Hawaii would be 
content with this. Less than this the 
United States will not be satisfied to give. 





THE NEXT STEP FOR THE INSTITU- 
TIONAL OHUROH. 


No Protestant church comes in such close 
contact with the ‘‘ working classes’”’ as the 
institutional church, or knows and feels 
more keenly the questions and troubles that 
arise in connection with their daily labor. 
Political economy deals with the problems 
of the masses, but the church meets the 
concrete struggle of the individual with its 
deeper impressiveness. As the people have 
realized that the institutional church is in 
earnest and wants to help every one, they 
have turned to it as a haven when out of 
work, or when their work has conflicted with 
conscience. The pastors of such churches 
can tell of numerous letters and calls from 
men and women nearly desperate because 
they cannot find means for earning honest 
bread. The pastors do their best to find 
places for such people. Yet situations do 
not grow on every bush, and so with a heavy 
heart the pastor tells the man or woman to 
keep up courage and the Lord may show an 
opening. 

Is it not time for the churches to attempt 
to do some of this work for the Lord? Can- 
not the institutional church organize and 
develop business enterprises till they become 
self-supporting, and stand for the Christ 
life in the business world? Experiments, 
such as sewing, printing and carpentry 
classes, have been proved self-supporting in 
smaller churches (cf. Congregationalist, July 
9, The Cost of Institutional Work) when the 
work was done by children. What is true 
of the small churches is doubly applicable 
to the larger, and it is self-evident that 
grown men and women working for their 
daily bread ought to accomplish more than 
children. As to the suggestion that the 
church in this way might get a more direct 
influence in the business world, the aching 
need justifies every possible effort to apply 
the laws of the kingdom of heaven to our 
sadly twisted business relations. As Pro- 
fessor F. G. Peabody has said, ‘‘ Much 
philanthropy is to come not through charity 
but by the better arrangement of the busi- 
ness world.’’ It is easy to dream of the 
little leaven leavening the whole until labor 
problems are no more, but far harder to 
plan for the carrying out of details. Indeed, 
in great part such planning can be done 
only after the work is begun. 

There are, of course, great difficulties in 
the way: the number of unskilled and in- 
competent applicants, the general irregu- 
larity of the applications for work, the lack 
of capital and efficient managers, the carp- 
ing public, and so on almost ad infinitum. 
Many of these difficulties, however, may be 
settled in time by developing the lines on 
which the church is already working. Take, 
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for instance, the women who go from house 
to house doing cleaning by the hour. The 
Dorcastry of the institutional church at 
present stands’ ready to help such women 
toemployment. Let it go further—fix prices 
and standards, and open a regular bureau, 
advertising widely as time goes on. It can 
obtain good work by making it a require- 
ment of employment .under the bureau. 
There is always a demand for such workers 
who can be trusted, and with a church as 
voucher patrons would increase. Of course 
there would be failures, some women would 
be dishonest and the church would get the 
blame, but the experiment is worth trying 
and would doubtless elucidate many of its 
problems. 

A mending bureau could be established, 
and a bureau of washwomen might in time 
be developed into a laundry. A number of 
herdics might be rented for unemployed 
men, and run as the ‘*‘—— church car- 
riages,’’ possibly uniting with the Traveler's 
Aid Society. There are branches of busi- 
ness like bakeries, restaurants and printing 
offices that almost always succeed if they 
are properly managed. The foundation in 
all such experiments must be good, honest 
work, and the church as employer is in the 
position to demand this of its employés and 
to educate them to it. 

These suggestions are for what { called 
lower grade work, but this when organized 
requires managers and agents of higher 
grade. In fact, if such work were under- 
taken it would be impracticable to develop 
all the opportunities opened, so many would 
there be. 

Why not undertake it? To be sure it is 
not our old idea of a church, but it is help- 
ing people to help themselves—that often re- 
iterated definition of true charity. If it is 
proper church work to carry food and cloth- 
ing to the children of a man who cannot get 
work, it is more proper, sensible and Chris- 
tian to give the man a chance to support his 
family in self-respect. 

There is one crowning objection that has 
been urged. ‘If people find out you are 
making money, it hampers all the church 
work.” This is wrong. There is nothing 
disgraceful or un-Christian in giving an hon- 
est return of goods or labor for money, and 
if by that means money can be saved for 
broadening the church’s work it is as legiti- 
mate as money earned by an individual en- 
gaged in similar business. But is it true 
that money-making does always hamper a 
church? Many of our churches—institu- 
tional or otherwise—arrange courses of lec- 
tures and concerts, and often use the pro- 
ceeds in church work. The same principle 
is involved, but seldom is any voice lifted to 
declaim against the custom. 

The probability of antagonism from labor 
organizations has not been considered, for 
the laborer is becoming convinced that the 
institutional church, at least, is his friend 
for no selfish end, and can be trusted to do 
its best for him. He knows that it has 


Watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 
And what may yet be better; 


and with the world at large is coming to 
believe that the institutional church has 
seen 


A worthier image for the sanctuary, 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely buman, raising worship so 

with love. 


M. B. 


To higher reverence more mixe 
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The Home 
LUOY STONE. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





I. 
The bravest woman, with the gentlest smile, 
The sweetest voice, the softest, tenderest touch— 
A woman greatly loved and loving much! 
Here pausing, let us think of her awhile. 
Hers was the childlike spirit without guile, 
Pure womanly, no stain, no scar, no smutch ; 
And yet she lavished youth—ay, life—for such 
As know not life or youth. 
A long defile 
Of bruised and wronged and thwarted womanhood 
Followed her leading as the slave the star. 
Followed her as the song birds follow spring. 
With faces toward the hights on which she stood, 
They saw the dawn of freedom shine afar, 
And heard the distant bells of freedom ring. 


Il. 

A lifelong task was hers—from early youth 

Till on her head the almond wreath lay white— 

A task of love and danger and delight. 
No weak asperity embittered truth 
On her pure lips; reason and gentle ruth 

Kept counsel through the thickest of the fight, 

And turned the strife of tongues to peaceand right, 
Making her enemies her friends, in sooth. 


Yet sharp was the encounter ere the foe 
Had learned her noble temper; oft the rage 
Of battle surged around her girlish form. 
Then would the martyr spirit burn and glow, 
Then freedom’s cause would all her powers engage 
To win a worthy vantage from the storm. 


IIl, 
Sister of woman! gentle, true and strong! 
Though consecrate, like one who moves apart, 
She bore the griefs of woman on her heart, 
And trod an upward pathway for the throng. 
Brave was she—ay ! and joyous—though the wrong 
Of any bruiséd slave girl in the mart 
Pierced through her tender bosom like a dart, 
And lent a melting note to freedom’s song. 
Gladly we bring to her the thrice-earned bays, 
Crowning her lifelong service with our love— 
rhe slave is free, and woman shal! be free! 
Hush! she is sleeping, mute to blame or praise ; 
Our tender greetings no response can move— 
Dead, on the morning field of victory! 


ee eee 

One of the most disagreeable experiences 
in making calls is to be greeted with some 
such remark as this from the hostess: ‘It is 
a perfect age since you were here; you do 
not come to see me half as often as you go to 
Mrs. So-and-So’s.’’ Women who habitually 
hold their friends to strict account in this 
fashion little realize how it chills affection. 
It is noticeable that the houses from which 
these complaints emanate are usually those 
which receive the fewest callers. There is 
something in human nature which resents 
such criticism of the right to act with a 
degree of freedom in one’s social duties. 
Assume that those who call come as often 
as circumstances allow, greet them as cor- 
dially as if they came more frequently, 
make no allusion to what may seem to you 
like neglect, and see if the tie of fellowship 
is not made stronger than by indulgence in 
reproaches. 





Although the friends of higher education 
for women have not gained all they wished 
and expected in having the Harvard Annex 
raised to the dignity of Radcliffe College, 
still the change marks a step onward in the 
educational privileges of the sex. The nec- 
essary sanction from the Legislature having 
been secured, the young women graduates 
will hereafter have their diplomas counter- 
signed by the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity and its seal duly affixed thereto. 
The girls will remain in their own buildings, 
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however, and continue their separate courses 
of study as heretefore, but upon an equally 
high standard and under the same professors 
as the young men. The raising of $250,000, 
one condition involved in this forward move- 
ment, has been complied with. It is inter- 
esting that the English woman, Lady Moul- 
ton, née Anne Radcliffe, who gave a modest 
hundred pounds to this ancient institution 
more than two and a half centuries ago, now 
has her memory graciously embalmed in the 
name of this new college for her American 
sisters, 


Once in five years the alumne and friends 
of Bradford Academy, the oldest institution 
of its kind in New England, having now at- 
tained the venerable age of ninety years, 
hold a reunion in Boston. The gathering 
last week at Hotel Vendome numbered 
about 300 and was presided over by the hon- 
ored principal, Miss A. E. Johnson, and the 
president of the alumne association, Miss 
A.C. Hall. After an elaborate repast, and 
interspersed with delightful music from the 
choral society of the academy, were ad- 
dresses by Lieutenant-Governor Wolcott, 
Rev. N. Boynton, Dr. H. A. Stimson and Dr. 
Arthur Little, who served as toastmaster. 
It is significant that all such gatherings of 
women nowadays are not merely social re- 
unions, but afford an opportunity for the 
consideration of some of the more serious 
evils which threaten modern society. Mr. 
Boynton’s earnest appeal that the educated 
and Christian women represented by this 
body apply themselves to such questions as 
the servant girl and tenement house prob- 
lems made a profound impression, and can 
hardly fail to show fruit in the early future. 
The academy is making an earnest effort to 
raise $25,000 as a permanent fund to perpet- 
uate the name of Abigail C, Hasseltine, one 
of its distinguished early principals, the in- 
terest to be used in behalf of the daughters 
of missionaries and ministers and other 
worthy young women, 

Eiger SEES 


THE DAY AFTER OHRISTMAS. 


A STUDY FOR PARENTS. 





BY SOPHIE MAY, 


It was the day after Christmas, and Mr. 
Howe, who was confined to the house by a 
cold, had been saying to his wife, with 
serene satisfaction: ‘‘What a delightful 
time the children did have yesterday! We 
were well rewarded for the pains we took 
to make them happy.” 

‘* 'Y-e-s,’’ returned Mrs. Howe, so doubt- 
fully that her husband looked up from the 
sofa in surprise. 

At that moment his attention was attracted 
by. discordant tones from the happy chil- 
dren in the next room. The signal whistle 
had just blown for fair weather, but a tem- 
pest was undoubtedly brewing io the nur- 
sery. Through the half-apen door Mary 
was to be seen shaking a headless doll as 
she shouted, ‘‘O Dan, Dan, look there! You 
let it fall from the bureau.”’ 

Tiny Dan wailed back, ‘* Well, I was too 
little. You didn’t ought to let me take it,”’ 

Master Fred struck in: ‘‘ I hate Christmas 
when you get such mean presents. What 
did I want of a new sled?” 

‘“*O, dear,’’ sobbed five-year-old Sue, bury- 
ing her face in a chair, ‘‘ I hate my new tea- 
set; its too goldy! And I wanted a fringe to 
my tableclof.’’ 


“Bs 
Re oe 
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‘* Now what in the world does this mean?” 
asked Mr. Howe of his wife, it being the 
general understanding among mankind that 
a mother should be able to explain all the 
vagaries of her offspring. 

Mrs. Howe looked up from her sewing 
withasigh. ‘How trying itis! The wind 
is blowing from all the four points of the 
compass.”’ 

‘* But what ails them? They were all on 
the top wave yesterday, and here, only a 
day later, they seem to be in the depths of 
despair.” 

‘*T know it; twas just so last year.”’ 

‘*Was it? I never heard of it.’ 

‘*No, for you didn’t happen to be sick 
and in the house. I assure you its nothing 
new to hear children grumbling over their 
presents.” 

“You amaze me! Why, I thought yes- 
terday, by the shouting and clapping of 
hands, that everything they had was simply 
perfect.”’ 

‘Nothing is perfect with little folks of 
the present day, at least not for any length 
of time. They make a point of looking 
for defects, my dear.” 

‘*Not our little folks! Why, Sarah, such 
a spirit is ill-bred, mercenary, detestable. 
Where's their gratitude?” 

‘* What an innocent youare, Henry! Don't 
you know gratitude is obsolete among Jin de 
siecle children? It’s a condescension when 
they accept our efforts to please them—ab- 
solutely a condescension.”’ 

‘*Now, my dear, that’s something I can't 
stand!” 

**Q, lie down, Henry, don’t get excited. 
Children have become idealists, and it’s 
hard to satisfy idealists. Here is Freddy, 
for instance, disgusted with his new engine 
already, and you know we counted on that 
as the very thing he would like best.” 

‘*Not the steam engine his Cousin Tom 
sent him?”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s inferior to Dick Wade’s and that 
ruins it. I heard Freddy muttering to him- 
self this morning: ‘My compliments to you, 
Tom, but what a goose you are! Don’t you 
know I’m old enough for a kodak?’ ” 

‘*The young reprobate!” 

“*Twas only Fred’s little joke. He did 
not know he was overheard. But how dis- 
couraging it is, Henry. We've both tried 
this year to study the children’s wishes, and 
our friends, too, have been on the alert. 
Yet the pleasure we give is so transitory!” 

‘‘Transitory? I should sayso. Next time 
we’ll omit the presents and simply overfeed 
the little ingrates with candy, for that will 
make them sick, and so produce some abid- 
ing effect.”’ 

‘* Heartless parent!’’ 

‘“‘ Well, seriously, what’s the use in spoil- 
ing children after this fashion? I honestly 
believe I was better off to be brought up on 
a New Hampshire farm where the Christmas 
idea wasn’t so abnermally developed.” 

‘‘ Don’t say a word against the Christmas 
idea, Henry. It’s beautiful. It is we who 
are somehow to blame for not carrying it 
out better.’’ 

‘Are we? Let’s look into it. Our chil- 
dren have outgrown the Santa Claus myth, 
all but the baby; they know where their 
presents come from. Now suppose they 
should be instructed that people are not 
obliged to ransack the shops for them at 
Christmastide, that it is an undeserved kind- 
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ness when they do so. Moreover, that chil- 
dren who look a gift-horse in the mouth are 
vile little wretches.”’ , 

“Try it, Henry, try it. I wish you joy of 
the scheme.”’ ; 
‘‘You need not laugh, Sarah. When 
was a boy, if anybody thought enough of 
me to give me a candy cane or a harmonica 
Inever thought of howling because ’twas 

not a gold watch.” 

‘Poor little fellow! Think of being hum- 
bly thankful for candy canes and har- 
monicas! But, dear me! what an uproar 
those children are making! I must go in 
and try to talk a little reason into them.” 

“Did you ever know reasoning to do any 
good?”’ 

“Frankly, no! But as you are on the 
spot, Henry, tell me something better.”’ 

“‘T only know my mother’s method. But 
that is obsolete.”’ 

“Don’t be sarcastic, 
was.”’ 

‘In the first place, she never argued with 
her children.” 

““O, I did not know she was like that. 
She really held to the Puritanical idea that 
children should be seen and not heard? 
She didn’t believe in cultivating their rea- 
soning powers?”’ 

‘Well, she did not believe in a war of 
words, Sarah, if that is what you mean. 
My mother never allowed us to answer 
back.”’ 

‘How abitrary!”’ 

“Do you think so? If a bright child 
once acquires the habit of answering back, 
woe to your authority! He listens to you 
only that he may bear you down with his 
own eloquence. That is so, Sarah. By 
permitting it you place him on a level with 
yourself; a very unfair advantage.” 

“ee Do I??? 

“Of course you do! And the more he 
talks the more he convinces himself that he 
is right and you are wrong.” 

‘* Now I wonder if there may not be some 
truth in that,’’ said Mrs. Howe, thought- 
fully. ‘*You know Mary is apt to get 
excited when I have a confab with her, and 
always insists upon the last word.” 

‘‘And why not? She feels the importance 
of the last word, like the ‘one sensible fel- 
low’ who serves on a jury with ‘eleven 
obstinate men.’ ”’ 

‘Perhaps, Henry, I haven’t done right to 
let Mary sharpen her wits at the expense of 
her meek little mamma. I'll ponder on it. 
But you haven’t told me yet how your won- 
derful mother made her children over into 
such paragons of gratitude. If she didn’t 
reason with them how did she manage 
te? 

‘*She forbade us to find fault with wha 
was given us. A present was a token 
kindness—a thing to be respected. If we 
uttered a disparaging word she took the 
gift away and withheld it from us. We 
never saw it again.’’ 

‘‘So that was her magical method? Very 
sensible, I’m sure; but would it work in 
a modern family? If you’ll join forces 
with me, Henry, I believe I'll try it in 
ours,’? 

‘*Next year, my love,’ said Mr. Howe, 
sinking back into the pillows. ‘I couldn’t 
face the saturnalia in the other room while 
I have this headache. Please hand me the 
gruel.”’ 


Tell me what it 
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PIOTURES OF OHRIST AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


The figure of our Saviour, either painted 
on canvas or else carved in marble or 
bronze, appeared many times among the 
ten thousand works of art shown at the 
World’s Fair. Some artists are thinking 
that scenes from the Bible, especially those 
in which Christ appears, should be. por- 
trayed in the costume and amid the sur- 
roundings of modern times in order that 
people of today may better realize their 
truth. This sort of painting is said to be 
done in “the spirit of modernity.” 

Among the pictures of this sort was one 
by a French artist, who painted the cruci- 
fixion with the disciples, Mary and the by- 
standers dressed precisely as a similar com- 
pany would be in the streets of Paris. An 
American artist made a pretty picture of 
the interior of a modern carpenter’s shop, 
with the figure of the Saviour in the fore- 
ground as a little American boy in homely 
clothes playing with the shavings, while 
Mary and Joseph were seated in the back- 
ground looking like a well-to-do, intelligent 
farmer and his wife, and the thrifty Mary 
wears a blue gingham apron. 

An artist from Norway showed a large 
picture, which he called The Son of Man, 
in which Christ is represented as a young 
man in rough coat and trousers, without 
hat or collar, laying his hand in blessing 
on the heads of some chubby Scandinavian 
children. Some of the Pharisees who stand 
by discussing the act look like clergymen, 
in broadcloth and white ties, and one is a 
very stylish young fellow in a cape over- 
coat. In the foreground an old woman has 
laid down on the ground a rug for Christ 
to walk upon and on it she is placing some 
pots of geranium and other modern plants. 

But there were two statues of the Saviour 
which will always be remembered by those 
who saw them. One was in the purest 
white marble, as became such a subject, 
and carved by an American sculptor of 
great talent. It stood in the great rotunda 
of the Art Gallery. The face of the Saviour 
was so kind, so gentle, and yet so strong 
and majestic, that you could not wonder at 
the look of loving admiration and trust 
which a beautiful white marble boy at His 
feet turns upward to the face, while the 
crucified hand rests on his curly head. 

But even more impressive, largely because 
of its location, for it scarcely seemed more 
beautiful, was a fine copy, in an imitation of 
bronze, of Thorwaldsen’s Christ, which 
stood on a pedestal in one of the crowded 
aisles of the German Building over on the 
lake front. The face was grand in its beauty 
and expression, and both hands were out- 
stretched in blessing. To whom were they 
outstretched? No carved figure was there, 
as in the other, but ail day long throngs of 
sight-seeing, busy people came and went, 
came and went, passing directly underneath 
those blessed hands. Few stopped to look 
at it, for all around were the treasures of 
books in rare and elegant bindings and fine 
engravings which claimed their attention. 
Indeed, it was quite easy to pass it by un- 
seen. One morning I stood at a little dis- 
tance and looked at the figure for a long 
time and no one of the passing throng gave 
ita glance. But the blessing was there all 
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the same, and, just as with the real Christ, 
the gentle face was always kind, always lov- 
ing toward the boys and girls, the men and 
the women, who passed by so busily think- 
ing about something else. 


— f—————_—__. 


A COMFORTER. 


Vexed with the trials of a dismal day, 
I sat me down to rail at God and man, 
To pour into a bitter, venomed lay 
All vile anathema, a curse, a ban. 
Hope seemed to stumble on her weary way, 
And a dark purpose, like a river, ran 
Through my sad soul. But how, O friend, I pray, 
Can one long murmur at the ordained plan 
When to the haven of bis arms there slips 
A baby daughter, robed in snowy-white, 
Who, with love’s prattle on her infant lips, 
Has come to kiss and bid a sweet good-night, 
And whispers, cuddling close her precious head, 
“I’m sleepy, papa, come put me to bed’? 
—Robert Loveman. 


— oe 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR OHIL- 
DREN.* 
EIGHTH LESSON. PLACES AND JOURNEYS IN 
THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Refer to the map of the world used in last 
week’s lesson and show what a small part of 
it is Palestine, the country where the Saviour 
of the whole world was born. It is not much 
larger than New Hampshire and much like 
it in shape also. Show what a small part of 
the United States New Hampshire is com- 
pared with some of the Western States. 

At the time when Jesus was born there was 
a country, great in size and power, called 
Rome. There was another country, Greece, 
where the people were educated and had most 
beautiful pictures and statues and buildings, 
etc. Quite full descriptions of Greece and 
Rome might well be prepared beforehand by 
the older children. We naturally ask, Why 
did not God have one of these countries for 
the Holy Land, where He should give the 
promises of the Saviour to men through the 
long years from Adam to Mary, as we learned 
on the ladder, and where He should send His 
own Son to be born as the child of a favored 
maiden? God does not do things as we do. 
He does not look on the outward appearance 
of countries or cities or people. He sees the 
end from the beginning and never makes a 
mistake. We can see a great many reasons 
now why God chose Palestine for the Holy 
Land when we study the Bible car fully. 
Sometime, perhaps, we shall have some lessons 
on this point, which brings out much that is 
interesting. Verses for last paragraph: Isa. 
55:8; 1Sam.16:7. ‘‘The ways of the Lord 
are right,’’ Hos. 14: 9; Ps. 119: 160, 

On the map of Palestine notice the Dead Sea, 
shaped so much like a mitten. Notice Lake 
Galilee, which is shaped like a pear upside 
down. The lower third of Palestine, opposite 
the Dead Sea, is called Judea. The upper 
third, opposite and above the lake, is called 
Galilee, from the name of the lake. The mid- 
dle third, between Judea and Galilee, is called 
Samaria. No pains need be taken now to fix 
these three divisions in mind; that comes later 
in Bible geography. Mention them now be- 
cause “‘ hill country of Judea ”’ occurs in verses 
to be used. 

We land, after our sea voyage across the 
Mediterranean, at Joppa or Jaffa. Locate on 
map. From here we will go to the city where 
the temple was. Whoknows the name? Here 
is an easy way to remember where the temple 
city is. Jerusalem is nearly half-way across 
from the top of the Dead Sea to the coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea. Locate on the map. 
Now comes in tlie use of the map of Palestine, 


* Copyrighted. 
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glued onto a thin board, described in last 
week’s lesson. 

Write “J” on a bit of stiff paper. Put 
through it a little shoemaker’s tack and fasten 
it to the board map where Jerusalem is. Let 
each child do this in turn, repeating as he 
does so, “‘ Jerusalem is nearly half-way across 
from the top of the Dead Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea coast.”’ Do this in the locating 
of each town named in this lesson, using the 
appropriate words and initial letters. About 
one-third of the way across from the middle of 
the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean Sea coast 
line is the town where the child John was 
born. Who remembers the name and the 
story (Luke 1: 57-79)? Notice verses 69 and 
73 of Luke 1; Zacharias speaks of God’s prom- 
ises to Abraham and to David. Zacharias 
knew that Abraham had lived at Hebron (Gen. 
13: 18) and that David was made king there 
(2 Sam. 5: 1-4). 

Now we will go straight north to a point 
half-way across from the bottom of Lake Gali- 
lee to the coast line of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Here is the quiet, hidden town where Mary, 
the favored maiden, lived (Luke 1: 26-28). 
Who remembers the name? Im our lesson 
last week we drew three hands, and by the 
fingers of these three hands we represented 
Persons, Heavenly Messages and Places. 
Show the paper with hands drawn last week 
and review. Now we will draw another hand, 
to show, by the five fingers, five journeys of 
which we are going to learn. Write above the 
hand Five Journeys. 

The first journey was when Zacharias went 
from Hebron to Jerusalem and back again. 
This was when he went to the temple for his 
week’s service there and received the angel’s 
message there. The second journey was when 
Mary went from Nazareth to see Elizabeth at 
Hebron. Trace both these journeys on the 
map and write the appropriate words for each 
above two of the fingers of the hand. It is 
understood, of course, that the full story of 
these journeys should be called to the chil- 
dren’s minds by proper questioning. 

Now, before learning of the other three 
journeys, we will take our blocks and build 
Jerusalem and Hebron and Nazareth on the 
floor. Let two yards of one breadth of carpet 
represent the surface of Palestine, or, better, 
use four and a half yards cotton cloth, grass 
color. ‘rear off one and a half yards, tear this 
in two parts lengthwise, sew the ends to- 
gether, making it a strip three yards long. 
Now, sew this strip onto the length of the 
three-yard piece. We have then a surface 
spread on the floor three yards by a little over 
one yard, which answers fairly for the pro- 
portions of Palestine by turning under one- 
third of the width of the top of the cloth, 
making the proper slant down the entire 
length of the cloth. Two handkerchiefs may 
be folded and laid down so as to represent the 
Dead Sea and Lake Galilee. Remember that 
the Dead Sea occupies the lower third of the 
right side of Palestine and Lake Galilee is a 
little above the center of the middle third of 
the right side. Lay a strip of white cloth 
along the edge of the green cloth, which is 
folded back to represent the Mediterranean 
Sea coast line. 

Notice carefully again the location and 
relative position of Jerusalem, Nazareth and 
Hebron, and compare the floor map with the 
real map. Then let the children with their 
blocks build the three cities where they'should 
be on the green cloth. Of course each town 
must occupy very little space; just a few 
blocks placed irregularly make the towns, for 
the children’s imaginations do the rest. 

Now trace the two journeys with twe lead 
pencils, which are moved or “ walked ” along 
on the green cloth from one “town” to 
another. Let the youngest child walk the 
journeys, the rest saying in concert the words 
describing them 
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Finally, mark the journeys (this can be done 
by Baby, if His or Her Majesty is directed) by 
placing a line of white beans or rice kernels 
from Nazareth to Hebron and back, and two 
similar lines (this time use coffee kernels) 
from Hebron to Jerusalem and back. The 
implication is not that Zacharias was a coffee 
toper! But he did not believe at first and 
Mary did, so we give her the white. 


In order to help mothers, primary teachers 
and leaders of Junior Endeavor Societies, who 
are planning Christmas exercises, we add a 
song written by Mrs. Colton which is designed 
to accompany the lessons printed Nov. 16 and 
30 and the one which will appear next week 
on the Birth and Presentation of Jesus in the 
Temple. These three lessons with the ladder 
(see p. 850 in Congregationalist of Dec. 7) and 
the song make a very pretty exercise. Dupli- 
cate copies of the song can easily be made 
with a hektograph. 


WHAT WOULD JESUS SAY? 
(Tune, Sweet By and By.) 
What if Jesus our Lord should appear, 
And before us in beauty should stand, 
And with love that casts out all our fear 
On our heads He should lay His dear hand. 


Chorus. 
He would say, He would say, 
Give to Me on this glad Christmas Day ; 
He would say, He would say, 
Give to Me on this glad Christmas Day. 


Would He tell us of Bethlehem town, 
Upon far-away Judea’s hill, 
When the glory of God shone around 
And the angels sang “‘ peace and good wil 
—Chorus. 
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How the wise men who brought perfumes sweet 
To the place where the star shone above, 
Laid their gifts at the Holy Child’s feet 
And then worshiped with praise and with 
love ?—Chorus. 


‘* When the glories of heav’n are all Thine, 
How can we, blessed Lord, give to Thee 
‘All the poor—they are brethren of Mine— 
Give to them and ye give unto Me.’’—Chorus. 


oo 


There are many who never have heard 

The glad news of that first Christmas Day. 
By your gifts you can help send the Word 

Of the Saviour—‘ the Truth and the Way.” 












Like our grandmothers use to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury — 


None-Such condeasea Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
sion. Pie making to-day, with Nonre-SucH MincE MEat, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
of the highest quality. Each package makes two large pies. 
If your grocer does not keep the NonE-SucH brand, send 

12c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Chorus for last verse. 


Let us then, let us then, 
Help to send the glad news to all men: 
Let us then, let us then, 
Help to send the glad news to all men, 
pee: SE 
Woman’s place is at the heart of things, 
There she is in closer touch with vital ques. 
tions than she can be on the outside.—Jnterior, 
- >_> 
The world is all opposites; and one thing 
couldn’t be without the other. You can’t rest 
until you’re tired; you can’t be glad if you’ye 
never been sorry.—Mrs. Whitney. 


<r 


An amusing [little game which combines the 
two features of entertainment and instruction 
is The Shakspere Oracle, or Wheel of Fortune, 
published by D. Lothrop Co. for 50 cents, 
Many a choice quotation from this prince of 
poets becomes fixed in the memory by the use 
of this game. 
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Pure and Sure. 
is made of pure ingredients, 
that is why it is wholesome. 


Covelands Bekne 


is scientifically. compounded, 
_that is why it is strong. 


Cevelands Batis 


does more work and does 
it better than any other. 
Reasons enough why you 
should buy 
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Pure and Sure. 
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NoneE-SucH MINCE MEAT 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 

EAR CORNERERS: 
I know the ques- 
tions you will ask 
when you see this 
picture: ‘“‘ Has our 
boat been heard 
from?” ‘Has 
the Alphabet 
arrived at 
last?” ‘Is 
the old man 
safe?’”’ ‘O 
where has 
he been so 
long All of these questions (except the 
last) I can answer, but that will not give 
you the whole story. When, the day before 
Thanksgiving, the papers told of the storm 
on our coast, especially of that unknown 
schooner which went down with all its crew 
off Swampscott in broad daylight, I could 
not help thinking of our Corner cruiser. But 
[did not dream then that only a few miles 
away the same storm had overtaken our 
little craft and its brave commander. Alas! 
our dear old Captain M. will never again 

tread the deck of the Alphabet. 

Now get out your map of Massachusetts 
and find on the Atlantic shore, south of 
Boston, the adjoining towns of Scituate and 
Marshfield in the ‘‘Old Colony.’ ‘They are 
divided by the North River. It is well 
named, for it runs northward many miles 
and when near the ocean turns and runs 
frou the north, parallel with the ocean and 
quite near it; then it meets the South River, 
coming from the south, and together they 
flow into the ocean. Their combined cur- 
rent goiug out and the strong tide coming 
in cause a shifting sandbar—a vexation to 
mariners entering Marshfield harbor. There 
isa life-saving station near by, under ‘* Fourth 
Cliff ’’—First Cliff, Second Cliff and Third 
Cliff are ‘‘up along ’’ in proper order—for 
the rescue of imperiled craft. 

North River is narrow but deep, and winds 
about in a wondrous way. In one place it 
goes several miles with only a few rods of 
progress. This reach used to be called when 
I was a boy ‘‘ No Gains,” and very likely is 
still called so. This river was once cele- 
brated for the many shipyards upon its 
banks, and the number of large vessels built 
inthem and floated down to the sea. The 
most famous North River ship was the Co- 
lumbia, the first to carry the American flag 
around the world. I think that was in 1790, 
and in 1792 her commander, Capt. Robert 
Gray, discovered the Columbia River, nam- 
ing it after his ship. But there are no ship- 
yards on the river now. There are a few 
cottages — cabins rather— occupied in the 
summer by sportsmen. And this brings us 
to the critical part of our story. 

Our very particular friend, the Foreman, 
who interests himself so much in the “ make- 
up” of our Corner columns, owns one of 
those cabins, spending considerable time 
there in the summer in shooting and fish- 
ing. It is a desolate place in the winter. 
Around are marshes and swamps, unin- 
habited and almost impassable. Near his 
house is “ Wills’s Island ’’—not an island in 
the river but an island in the swamp, like 
the hummocks of Florida. What plan do 
you think he devised to keep tramps out of 
his cabin in the winter? He stuffed some 
old clothes with hay and left the figure, 
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stretched out stiff and straight, in the cot- 
bed. He had heard that it worked well— 
tramps after once looking in the window 
gave that cabin a wide berth. But the day 
before Thanksgiving he told me that if it 
was a fine day he should run down to Scitu- 
ate. (I think he was anxious lest those rats 
which the Weymouth cat threatened him 
with had invaded his home.) It is now the 
day after Thanksgiving and [ have this note 
written from his cabin, in pencil and evi- 
dently with cold fingers: 


NortH RIvER, Scituate, Nov. 30, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have important news for 
you andall the Cornerers. I Came down this 
morning on the 7.35, Old Colony, getting off 
at Greenbush and walking to my ‘shooting 
box.” Everything inside seemed to be all 
right—stove, table, rubber boots and cot-bed. 
I hastily kindled a fire, heated water and 
spread the table in beautiful old bachelor 
style, and was just pouring my coffee when I 
was startled by a deep voice from behind me: 
‘Ts that you, D. F?” I turned around and 
there, calmly sitting up in bed, was the Old 
Man of the Corner, as natural as life—bald 
head, round-bowed glasses and all! As soon 
as I could recover from my fright I got him 
up and seated him at the table. 

After drinking three bowls of coffee and 
eating several of my turkey sandwiches he 
began to talk a little, and by diligent use of 
the sign of the corner I learned that in werk- 
ing up the coast in Monday night’s storm 
he lost his bearings and was wrecked on 
the treacherous sandbars at the mouth of the 
river, and with much difficulty reached the 
shore with only the clothes on his back, not 
even saving the Congregationalist, which he 
always carries with him to read “ between 
watches.” After wanderiug about the beach 
nearly all night he followed the course of the 
river, wading (or swimming) the First Herrin 
Branch, which empties into it, till he renahal 
this place. I judge that he had eaten noth- 
ing siuce his shipwreck except a couple of sea 
biscuits, which happened to be in my locker. 

Just why he was sailing up the coast on 
such a night he failed to inform me, but I 
think we may learn something more later on. 
I ought to add that Captain M. spoke very 
warwly of you, and that he so far relaxed his 
dignified reserve as to say: ‘‘ D. F., your name 
has been misinterpreted—in fact, defamed. 
You are not a Despotic Foreman, but you 
are a dear friend, a delightful fellow, a de- 
voted fowler, a dexterous fisherman, a deter- 
mined defender of the forlorn and frozen, a”’ 
—here his utterance was choked and the briny 
tears ran down his stormworn cheeks. 

With these hastily written lines, I remain 
King of the Cornerers. D. F. 


I thank D. F. for his prompt report of the 
disaster and for his self-sacrifice in sharing 
his coffee and sandwiches with the poor 
captain. ‘There is, indeed, much to “learn 
later on.”” How came the captain, bound 
to Boston with a fair wind, to be so much 
off his course? Was the Alphabet an entire 
wreck? Was she insured? Where is the old 
man? I feel a little sensitive, too, about 
that appellation, ‘‘ King of the Cornerers,”’ 
with which he closes. Is it in the vocative 
case or in apposition with D. F.? We will 
see how he prints it! 

I have letters asking about books. I have 
not room to print them or to name but one 
book in reply. I have been reading that 
one today. It is Charles Carleton Coffin’s 
new Life of Abraham Lincoln. It is full of 
patriotic and moral stimulus, and is doubt- 
less the best life of that wonderful man for 
young people. I wish every Cornerer could 
have it as a Christmas present! It is fully 
illustrated, is finely gotten up (Harpers) 
and sells for $3. Curiously enough, the 
first chapter tells about the ancestor of Mr, 
Lincoln, who was a South Shore blacksmith, 
getting iron ore ‘‘in the bogs and meadows 
of Scituate.” Can D. F. confirm that? At 
any rate, wé must hear from him next week 
what became of the Captain. ‘Tell us the 
whole truth. Mr, MaRTIN, 
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(The Sunday school lesson for Dec. 24 being of a 


general character, Dr. Dunning’s exposition is this 

week omitted. Miss Wheelock’s Hints to Primary 

Teachers will be found on page 892.]} 
-——$S$ a ar ——_ 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Dec. 17-23. Triumphant Faith. Gen. 
22: 10-18; Matt. 8: 5-13; Heb. 11: 1, 13-16, 
39; 12: 2. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 
iit een ae 


Y.P.8.08. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





* BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


What 
Matt. 


Christmas Service. 
Ps. 40: 6-8; 


Topic, Dec. 24-30. 
Can We Give to Christ. 
2: 11. 

It is a great and stirring thought that we 
who have received so much from Christ can 
give Him something as a partial return for 
His many favors. We may be sure that He 
does not want or ask anything from us that 
we have not. It would be hypocrisy to offer 
Him anything that we have borrowed from 
some one else, or which belongs to some future 
stage in our Christian experience. But cer- 
tuin things which are wholly our own we can 
make over to Him. There are qualities with 
which we are endowed, and which constitute 
the glory of our manhood and our womanhood, 
which we can give to Christ—the natural en- 
thusiasms and hopes of youth, its aspiration 
and energy—these are the things which Christ 
covets. How nobly in many places Christian 
Endeavorers are putting their shoulders to the 
wheel and are co-operating with their elders 
in efforts to improve social conditions and to 
speed forward municipal and other reforms! 
Christ can make great use of the courage and 
perseverance of young men and young women 
in all enterprises that make for righteousness. 

Besides the powers which we possess in 
common with others, each of us, in all proba- 
bility, has some special talent or gift, some 
skill in musie or art, some peculiar business 
ability, some grace of manner, some scholarly 
impulse, or some more homely, but no less 
worthy and useful, power of hand or brain. 
Let us give these individual possessions to 
Christ, that they may he thereby brought to 
their fullest development and made to tell for 
all they are worth. Perhaps, too, we have 
peculiarities which we have always looked 
upon as misfortunes. We would not at first 
think of offering these to Christ, but is it not 
possible that He would like these, too? Here 
is a man with a physical deformity or a mental 
infirmity or an erratic streak of some sort or 
other. The best thing he can do with his 
oddity, as others term it, with his cross, as he 
looks upon it, is to bring it to Christ, and 
Christ may find a way to turn it to account 
both forthe good of the one who brings it and 
for the ends of His kingdom. There are many 
instances of men who thus have triumphed 
over some peculiar individual besetment. 

But with the Christmas spirit abroad in the 
laud we ought to make a more definite appli- 
cation of our subject. What is Christmas but 
the expression, in a special way, of the love 
which we are supposed to manifest toward 
our dear ones all through the year? Now, as 
we are all thinking of what special thing we 
will give this or that friend, why ought we 
not to think of the special thing we will give 
to Jesus between now and the twenty-fifth of 
the month? With all the want and need about 
us this hard winter, there is chance enough to 
make an additional sacrifice in His name, to 
seek out some struggling soul and to bestow 
upon it help and comfort. We have His own 
word for it that if we do it unto one of the 
least of His brethren we are virtually doing it 
unto Him. 

Paraliel verses: Gen. 28: 20-22; Deut. 16: 16, 
17; 2 Chron. 30: 8; Esth. 9: 20-22; Ps. 51: 15- 
17; 92: 1,2; 109: 4; Prov. 23: 26; Lam. 3: 30: 
Matt. 5: 23, 24; 10: 8, 42; 22: 37-39. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Our African missions seem to be reach 
ing out eagerly for more worlds to conquer. 
The West Central Mission has decided to 
open a new station in the Ondulu country, 
which is between Bailundu and Chisamba. 
The region has been explored and within a 
distance of an hour from the particular site 
chosen upward of seventy-five villages have 
been found. Messrs. Lee and Woodside are to 
undertake the new work. One of these gentle- 
men writes that although the villages are not 
large they contain in the aggregate many peo- 
ple. They are in groups of six or ten, mak- 
ing them accessible. The country in general 
is hilly and the scenery beautiful. The lat- 
est news from the new Gazaland expedition 
is hopeful in spite of the wearisome, difficult 
traveling. At a point 160 miles from their 
destination the party was making prepara- 
tions for the foot journey inland. The ma- 
jority had had more or less fever but at the 
latest date all were well. 

Mr. Rand of Micronesia sends us cheering 
tidings of Ponape. The Star anchored in 
the harbor and, although not permitted to 
land, the missionaries were enabled to hold 
intercourse with the natives who came aboard 
the vessel. From them information was ob- 
tained in regard to the native Christians of the 
Metalenim tribe, who have steadfastly kept 
thefaith. Their king is reported to be zealous 
in rooting out evil and has succeeded in keep- 
ing out the liquor that is destroying the other 
tribes. Certain of the churches are sustain- 
ing their meetings and Sabbath schools as 
well as day schools. The present Spanish 
governor shows more liberality toward the 
Protestants and three of our Ponape teachers 
areemployed by him, being permitted to teach 
as they please. This is the first intelligence 
we have had from the churches since the 
exile of our missionaries. 

The Woman’s Board of the Pacific has just 
passed its twentieth milestone. In the score 
of years these faithful women have raised 
$74,000, their gifts since 1883 being nearly 
double those of the former decade. During 
the,coming year the authorities at Boston have 
asked the women on the Pacific coast to raise 
$6,000. Two young ladies have recently been 
sent out, under the auspices of this Pacific 
Board, one to Micronesia and one to India. 

Life and Light for December is a Christmas 
number, prettily illustrated, and will be found 
specially attractive to the young people. Mrs. 
Edward Hume contributes an article on Hindu 
Festivals, and in pleasant contrast to the hea- 
then holidays are bright accounts of the way 
Christmas is celebrated in India and in the 
Smyrna Girls’ School in Turkey. Noteworthy 
among the longer articles is a paper on Medi- 
cal Missions by Miss Isabella Bird Bishop 
read at the Women’s Missionary Conference 
at Chicago. In her travels she was appalled 
by the work undone, the 1,030,000,000 without 
Christianity nineteen centuries after the birth 
of its founder. She says it was terrible to 
travel 3,000 miles in Central Asia without 
meeting a witness for Christ. After pointing 
out the sore need of skilled Christian physi- 
cians in Eastern countries, she declares that 
nearly all doors are now open to the medical 
missionary. She says: 

The work seeks him, pursues him, absorbs 
him. Crowds, compelled by the grip of pain, 
throng around him, and as soon as his stam- 
mering tongue can speak of Jesus his audi- 
ence is ready to listen. In‘a survey of many 
mission fields and of vast, unevangelized re- 
gions, | have come to think that the multipli- 


cation of male and female medical mission- 
aries is the most important work in connection 


with missions which lies before the church, as 
well as the most blessed form of missionary 
effort to which young men and women can as- 
pire. 


This is the testimony of a traveler who has 
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been converted from indifference to a realiza- 
tion of the needs of the un-Christianized world 
and the importance of the work and influence 
of Christian missionaries. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Notwithstanding the surprising attitude of 
certain medical men and officials, who refused 
to condemn the use of opium at the recent sit- 
tings of the opium commission, the mission. 
aries in China one and all look upon the drug 
as a curse to the Eastern people. These 
Christian workers occupy stations throughout 
nearly the entire length and breadth of China. 
They number about 1,500, and are acquainted, 
as few foreigners can be, with the daily lives 
and habits, joys and sorrows of the people, 
There is, therefore, special significance in the 
fact that from every quarter of that great em- 
pire they bear testimony to the widespread 
suffering caused by the use of opium, and the 
discredit cast upon Great Britain by its asso- 
ciation with the opium trade. It is equally 
significant of the moral degradation which 
characterizes its victims that the native 
church in China excluded from its member- 
ship all those who are consumers or are con 
nected with the trade. 


The Salvation Army in Finland is appar- 
ently making satisfactory progress. After a 
three years’ struggle it has now obtained a 
firm foothold in that country. The opposi- 
tion and ridicule formerly heaped on the army 
by the public and the authorities has abated 
since the excellence of the work done became 
visible. Considerable toleration is in conse- 
quence shown toward the new sect. In vari- 
ous parts of Finland there are stationed eleven 
branches of the army, three of these in Hel- 
singfors and the remainder in other cities and 
towns. The success of the movement has 
made English subscriptions no longer neces- 
sary. Miss von Hartman, a lady of good fam- 
ily, is the ‘‘majoress,” and it is noticeable 
that most of the leaders of the army, which 
has been of such benefit in Sweden and some 
parts of Finland among the lowest classes, 
come from the best society in Helsingfors. 


A sign of the times in Japan, showing the 
remarkable development of Western civiliza- 
tion in that country, is the nineteenth annual 
report of the Japanese department for educa- 
tion. The new minister of education, Mr. 
Kono Tokama, has high ideals and is bending 
every energy toward realizing them. The 
standards of the middle and higher schools 
are being raised. Native teachers are being 
rapidly developed and begin to take the place 
of foreign instructors. Public libraries are 
being established throughout the kingdom, 
fifteen of the large cities having already or- 
ganized and in operation libraries of consid- 
erable size. The library of the Imperial Uni- 
versity now contains more than 80,000 books 
in European languages. Still another step in 
advance is the Japanese Academy, with its 
twenty-seven members and regular meetings. 


The new religious life in Japan is making 
itself felt among all classes of people in the 
ably conducted religious press. Nearly every 
denomination has its organ either alone or in 
conjunction with another church, and even 
churches having less than one hundred ad- 
herents have their papers. Thus within a 
few years the Christian press has become 4 
powerful influence. The first number of 4 
new magazine, the Japanese Evangelist, pub- 
lished in Yokohama, has recently been sent 
us,and we are glad to commend it to the no- 
tice of all who wish to keep in touch with 
Christian work in the Flowery Kingdom. The 
magazine, which is undenominational, is is- 
sued every two months and is intended pri- 
marily for circulation in this country. Rev. 
W. E. Hoy is its editor and among its contrib- 
utors will be many intelligent Japanese 
writers, who will speak fot and of their race. 
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Literature and the Christian Ministry. 






A Paper Read by Prof. J. F. Genung, of Amherst College, before the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 


I. In literature, as in everything else, the 
minister has to recognize that there are vogues 
and fashions, and that the fashions of one year 
are the cast-off rags of the next. A melancholy 
fact this, and perilous for the sterling thinker 
as well as for the light. Bishop Brooks, 
whose large and liberal spirit rested like a 
benediction on so many responsive hearts, 
used to say, “‘God preserve the Broad Church 
from becoming a fad!’ And in like manner 
I think we may all echo, God preserve any- 
thing that we deeply love and cherish from 
ever becoming a fad. If it does, its doom, at 
least for many irksome years, is sealed by the 
eternal law that makes action and reaction 
equal. 

It by no means follows from this, however, 

that the minister is to ignore the fads and 
fashions of the people before whom every day 
he is holding a deeper message. It is well to 
know what the world is amusing itself with, 
just as through the daily paper it is well to 
know what crimes men are committing and 
what wires politicians are pulling. Allis part 
of that knowledge of the human heart and life 
which no minister can afford not to have, and 
of which the more a minister has the more in- 
timately he may be, as he longs to be, in touch 
with a needy humanity. The same kind of 
reckoning is also to be made with the magazine 
literature and books of the day. The minister 
ought to have at least a running idea of what 
is going on there; but just as we do not call 
the newspaper peruser a reading man, so we 
do not call the reader of magazines, or the ex- 
pert who keeps track of the very latest and 
sweetest thing in triolets, or even the devotee 
of Howells and Crawford and Mrs. Barr, a 
student of literature. He may be, or he may 
not, just as the reader of the Forum and the 
Nineteenth Century and Andover Review may 
or may not bea scholar. I suspect there are 
many ministers—of course not any who hear 
me, but out West—who get their learning 
from the reviews and their theology from the 
religious papers. Reversing the melancholy 
fate of Keats, they let their souls, from week 
to week, not be snuffed out, but enkindled, by 
an article. The way they come to know all 
about the higher criticism is, that Dr. Briggs 
and Dr. Henry Preserved Smith are up in 
the ecclesiastical courts for heresy. The way 
they come to know all about evolution—and 
to condemn it in toto—is, that the Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton-Bottle has published a demolishing 
article, full of valiancy for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, in their denominational 
quarterly, 

Now, while we all justly rejoice in the work 
that the magazines and reviews are doing to 
popularize information, it is essential that we 
be large enough to recognize, what is the fact, 
that, for the most part, these periodical dis- 
cussions are of very ephemeral interest, and at 
the best do little more than blaze a path into 
or through a subject. They represent the 
short cut toa general or smattering informa- 
tion, the kind of learning that a man can get 
by lying on his sofa and smoking a cigar. 
Whether the stories and poems of the day are 
80 founded on the deep life of things as to 
minister to a permanent want of the soul is a 
question to be answered only by time. All 
our great classics were once books of the day, 
but it seems as if.men’s eyes were holden in 
the present and that a great and vital truth 
must havea kind of adversity and seasoning 
before itcan become ingrained into the world’s 
heart and experience. There was wisdom, if 
it was also too sweeping, in Emerson’s advice 
hot to read a book until it wasa year old, and 


Charles, Lamb’s remark had as much sound 
sense as humor when he said, ‘‘ When a new 
book comes out I read an old one.” 

Do not understand me as disparaging the 
literature of the day. I cannot, nor can you, 
say what books now appearing are guing to be 
vital enough to live into the twenty-first cen- 
tury, nor how many angels we may be enter- 
taining unawares. That question, as I have 
said, we must leave to time. But, whatever 
the event, one aspect, at least, of contemporary 
literature forbids us as ministers of our time 
to ignore it. Through the vast stream of 
books, magazines and pamphlets that are 
pouring every day from the press the voice of 
the age, the zeitgeist, has its means of making 
itself articulate, and whether in little fiute 
pipings or in trumpet tones, whether from 
the surface of a shallow sentiment or surging 
up from the deeps of spiritual upheaval, we 
cannot afford not to listen to it. If in his day 
St. Paul caught the murmurs of a groaning 
and travailing creation, surely in the vastly 
multiplied means of utterance no less do we 
now. As the roar of a mighty metropolis, as 
the cry of captured and imprisoned things, as 
the doleful whispers and ululations of Dante’s 
underworld, so, to him that has ears to hear, 
the multitudinous voices that come palpitat- 
ing up from the age’s literature tell of yearn- 
ings that cannot be uttered, of souls in unrest 
and doubt and darkness, of many a heart 
dead, it may be, to religious forms yet deeply 
religious, of bewildered minds shrieking 
against Jesus yet loyally following the Christ 
—nay, what may he not hear out of the seeth- 
ing mass of needs and questionings? Even 
the literary sport and play strikes ever and 
anon the deeper note, as if men were con- 
scious all the while of playing over an abyss 
of undiscovered things. Now, while it is ob- 
vious that much of this must be ephemeral, it 
is equally obvious that we cannot despise it 
or let it alone. What, then, is the minister’s 
true attitude toward the literature of his day? 
I think it is precisely the attitude that our 
Lord told His disciples to take toward the 
new teachers and systems of His day, whether 
sound or cranky, which came, saying, “ Lo, 
here! lo, there!” ‘Go not after them,” was 
His advice, which for today we may interpret, 
Don’t swallow anything whole. Don’t swallow 
the literature of the day whole, or wholesale, 
in such wise as to leave no room for other 
diet, or as to spoil your appetite for something 
more permanently nourishing. Clough’s ad- 
vice about some of the specious and alluring 
notions of his day will bear application, also, 
to many a literary vogue that for the time be- 
ing seems to take the whole world captive: 

Receive it not, but leave it not, 
And wait it out, O Man! 

Read it if you will, subject yourself to its 
influence if you can bear to, but, at the same 
time, watch it, judge it, and, above all, stand 
above it. Bacon’s object in reading was “to 
weigh and consider ’—an object that is imper- 
ative in these book and magazine ridden days 
if we would not be at the mercy of the latest 
article or romancer’s vagary, while, on the 
other hand, even the most ephemeral notions 
of men may be full of suggestion if we have 
within us the standard whereby we may rec- 
ognize them as ephemeral. 

This brings me to the point toward which 
I have been steering from the beginning. 
Ephemeral and dilettante literature implies by 
antithesis a literature permanent and uni- 
versal; and the ability to weigh and consider 
the fancy of the hour presupposes the balance 
to weigh with, and a. standard of weights and 


measures; presupposes a mind well enough 
furnished and informed to consider wisely. 
The man whose mind takes the dimensions of 
the literature of his day can no more judge 
of literature absolute than the cork bobbing 
up and down on the waves can judge of ocean 
depths beneath. I once knew a fellow who 
had a village reputation of being a great 
reader and very literary. ‘‘Tell me of some 
good book to read,’ I heard him say once, 
but don’t, I pray you, mention any master- 
pieces; I detest masterpieces.””"* We get a 
pretty just measure of the man, I think, from 
this remark; he was what the ladies call “a 
snip.” 
Du gleichst dem Geist den Du begreifst, 
Nicht mir! : 

“Thou art like the spirit thou comprehendest, 
not like me,’”’ says the Earth Spirit to Faust. 
But while it is true that the ephemeral has no 
plummet to sound the permanent, it is equally 
true that he whose mind is broadened and 
deepened to move at home in the dialect and 
scenery of the universal ean measure at its 
true worth or worthlessness what is transitory 
or superficial, just as he that is spiritual judg- 
eth all things yet is himself judged of no 
man. The only corrective and regulative of 
the literature of the day is the literature that 
has no day but takes all time, just as it takes 
the deep and true things of the world, for its 
province. There is such a literature we know, 
and one way we recognize it is that it never 
grows old. Homer and Eschylus and Job 
and Dante and Shakespeare are always new; 
get at the heart of them and you find it not 
dead but warm and vital, beating like the 
friendly heart of the neighbor at your side. 
Nor those ancients of the earth alone, but 
from the confusion of every age there detaches 
itself something that the world will not let 
die; it is our privilege to find such, wherever 
it is, and have fellowship with it. 

For our advantage as ministers, too, it is, 
not to say our necessity, to company with 
those mighty works which give voice to the 
deep throes of their age and of all ages, strug- 
gling against ill uses of time and of the world, 
and dreaming on things to come. These are 
new because they take hold of the universal. 
They are a voice out of the beginning of things 
—the beginning not in time alone but in char- 
acter and spiritual life. They are the garden 
the seed plot, out of which spring the thoughts 
and images that are adapted to furnish out 
many a generation of specific issues and needs 
of the day. 

I am talking now, as you see, about what 
are called literary classics—a kind of thing 
against which some men have a strange, 
nervous antipathy, or toward which, perhaps 
from the feeling that they lack time for the 
necessary culture, too many are indifferent. 
To show how true their claim to attention is, 
therefore, I can perhaps do no better than to 
quote a few sentences from Mr. John Morley’s 
lecture on the Study of Literature, in which 
he gives a very appetizing definition both of a 
classic and of what the study of literary clas- 
sics involves. ‘ Literature,” he says, “ con- 
sists of a whole body of classics in the true 
sense of the word, and a classic, as Sainte 
Beuve defines him, is an ‘author who has 
enriched the human mind, who has really 


* added to its treasure, who has got it to takea 


step farther; who has discovered some un- 
equivocal moral truth, or penetrated to some 
eternal passion, in that heart of man where it 
seemed as though all were known and ex- 
plored; who has produced his thought, or bis 
observation, or his invention under some form, 
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no matter what, so it be great, large, acute 
and reasonable, sane and beautiful in itself; 
who has spoken to all in a style of his own, 
yet a style which finds itself the style of every- 
body—in a style that is at once new and an- 
tique and is the contemporary of all the ages.’ 
Literature,’’ Mr. Morley goes on to say, ‘‘ con- 
sists of all the books—and they are not so 
many—where moral truth and human passion 
are touched with a certain largeness, sanity 
and attraction of form. 

‘* My notion of the literary student is one who 
through books explores the strange voyages 
of man’s moral reason, the impulses of the 
human heart, the chances and changes that 
have overtaken human ideals of virtue and 
happiness, of conduct and manners, and the 
shifting fortunes of great conceptions of truth 
and virtue. Poets, dramatists, humorists, sat- 
insts, masters of fiction, the great preachers, 
the character writers, the maxim writers, the 
great political orators—they are all literature 
in so far as they teach us to know man and to 
know human nature. This is what makes lit- 
erature, rightly sifted and selected and rightly 
studied, not the mere elegant trifling that it is 
so often and so erroneously supposed to be, 
but a proper instrument for a systematic train- 
ing of the imagination and sympathies, and of 
a genial and varied moral sensibility.” 

There is something in this great, calm litera- 
ture, unshaken as the pyramids, that is worth 
seeking even at the cost of much pains and 
sacrifice. It plows deep, and to read it with 
real enjoymeut and move at home in the read- 
ing of itis a liberal education. The secret of 
its serene exemj ion from age and mutation 
is a secret for the minister especially to find, 
for he, too, is dealing with truth of just such 
nature, a truth to which the large and same 
dialect of literature is peculiarly adapted. 

IJ. The minister in all his varied contact 
with men is approaching them constantly in the 
interests of cleanliness, purity, dignity. Outof 
the mud and matter-of-fact of worldly affairs 
they look to him as the representative of spir- 
itual uplifting; he is to them an index like 
the spire of his own church pointing men con- 
sistently to heaven. 

Now to the minister so charged with the 
sense of his responsibility and his cherished 
ideal there are present two untoward tenden- 
dies: 

Two spirits of a diverse love 

Contend for loving masterdom ; 
to both of which, I think, a congenial conver- 
sance with the dialect and atmosphere of liter- 
ature offers a wholesome corrective. 

On the one hand, as he thinks of the great- 
ness and importance of his message, of the 
claims that its learning, its philosophy, its de- 
fense press upon him, he can easily surrender 
himself overmuch to the dominance of the 
study, and withdraw himself into a kind of 
formal, pedantic region, wherein he talks like 
a book and never can lay aside the high-but- 
toned-coat way of saying things. I think 
Carlyle had some such thing in mind when he 
dubbed the clerical manner of his day “ shovel- 
hattedness.” There is a kind of clerical shop, 
a scholastic lingo, a steeple-in-the-throat way 
of thinking and speaking, which, while it 
may come naturally as the result of walking 
constantly with learned and holy things, 
really has the effect of removing the man to a 
far-away region, quite inaccessible to the 
everyday life of the great rank and file. 

It is the minister’s business to bring the 
fruits of his erudite harvest to men, and he 
cannot offer them fruits too rich or too ripe. 
But it is equally his business to translate his 
learning into their dialect, to take its results 
out of the language of the shop and of the 
schools and let men see how it loeks in the 
light of common day. He may split theologi- 
cal hairs with Aquinas or dig Hebrew roots 
with Gesenius all he pleases, but when be 
comes out of his study let him shut what is 
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merely technical and scholastic inside, and 
take with him only what learned minds have 
for life, for character, for universal uplifting. 
Here is where the sweet, wholesome air of 
literature may be let in through his windows 
with good ventilating effect. Literature is a 
kind of all men’s language—it thinks through 
the brain and feels through the heart of uni- 
versal humanity; it is neither minister nor 
lawyer nor doctor, yet it holds itself free to 
enter their fields of thought so far as they 
may be worked to its purpose; it is not techni- 
cal and narrow, yet it is ready to deal with 
every vital truth that underlies technicalisms. 
In literature, then, and in conversance with 
its atmosphere and dialect, the minister has a 
useful influence to withdraw him from the 
shop and make him over into a man. 

On the other hand, as he thinks of the peo- 
ple who are waiting to hear his message, and 
of how off-hand, unconventional, sometimes 
uncouth, their ways are, as he shares St. 
Paul’s desire to be all things to all men, if ‘by 
any means he may save some, the minister 
may easily surrender himself over much to 
the dialect of the street and to the soilure of 
unsavory ways of looking at things. There is, 
indeed, a kind of idiom that is strong and 
meaty, racy of the soil and charged with the 
flavor of men’s home feelings and thoughts. 
In such idiom it is a merit and an advantage 
to work. But while a minister may profit 
greatly by the natural and wise use of idiom, 
he seldom, if ever, gains by descending to the 
lower stratum. Somehow the pure ideas of 
the gospel will not translate into that vocabu- 
lary, and the attempt so to express them only 
reacts unfavorably on the speaker. 

There 1s a kind of gospel slang, too, which I 
think never does so much good in enabling its 
user to come nearer to men’s everyday speech 
as it does evil in sinning aguinst a taste that 
should always be at the minister’s service as 
a means of sweetness und grace. When our 
Salvation Army friends, for instance, adver- 
tise in flaming letters their “ hallelujah hurri- 
canes and siroccos of salvation,’ they have 
their reward, which is to draw attention; and 
there may be material for thought along with 
the horse laugh that is raised when Colonel 
Hay asserts that the angels have a ‘‘derned 
sight better business than loafing round the 
throne.” But the question ‘is legitimate 
whether any net amount of good that may at- 
tend it is not accomplished in spite of such 
debased coin of expression, and sadly handi 
capped by it, rather than in consequence of it. 

In fact, when we come to think of it, our 
sacred quest for souls is not satisfied with get- 
ting part of a man, whether the part that 
shouts:and blusters and cracks jokes or the 
part that studies and meditates and is deco- 
rous; we look eventually to secure the whole 
man, and, in lifting him up tuward our ideal, 
it is quite legitimate to lift up his taste, too. 
Salvation from moral evils may not depend 
upon it, but salvation from sins against refine- 
ment and against true exaltatiun of thought 
may be deeply concerned. When, therefore, 
we come down to men, bringing them the rich 
gifts with which we are intrusted, we but im- 
pair the completeness of our work on some 
side if we pay our offerings in debased coin. 
Nor, indeed, is there any real call for it, even 
in the most degraded regions. They are look- 
ing and longing, not for their own dialect and 
way of thinking, of which they already feel 
the surfeit, but for a language that shall open 
to them some purer and loftier vista. The 
minister as he goes to them is really the repre- 
sentative of that sane and wholesome mother- 
tongue, whose potency Emerson describes 
when he says that in the presence of it, as 
spoken by the master, ‘humble persons are 
conscious of new illumination, narrow brows 
expand with enlarged affections, delicate spir- 
its, long unknown to themselves, masked and 
muffied in coarsest fortunes, who now hear 
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their own native language for the first time 
and leap to hear it.” 

Now this native all-men’s language, capable 
of being the vehicle of highest and homeliest 
ideas, the common currency of the drawing. 
room and the street, neither debased nor over 
refined—where isitfound? Itis not the formal 
and bookish language of the study; it is not 
the steeple-in-the-throat lingo of the sanctu- 
ary; nor, on the other hand, does it take its 
model from the markets and the slums. I 
know of no place where it is so well repre- 
sented as in that literature which speaks out 
of the universal heart of man, and in the uni- 
versal dialect, which is at home in that strong 
mother idiom that speaks in the daily lives of 
men, yet eschews what is of low and unholy 
association. Nor do I know of any endow- 
ment more practically useful to the minister 
in his intercourse with all classes than a sav- 
ing literary sense, best obtained perhaps by 
much intercourse with the great masters of 
expression, by which sense he can recognize 
the truly potent, flexible, refined, yet rugged 
and strong idiom of man, and work in it. 

This same literary sense, which I suspect re- 
duces itself, after all, to a saving and disci- 
plined common sense, is to its possessor some- 
what as Eve’s apple was to her, except that it 
is not forbidden and entails no reckoning with 
the serpent—it opens his eyes so that he can 
see good and evil. By this I mean it helps 
him see things in their real perspective, so 
that he comes to distinguish instinctively be- 
tween what is true and what is only striking, 
between what is fact and what is symbol, be- 
tween what takes hold of heart and life and 
what is of merely antiquarian or speculative 
interest. 

Such openness of eyes is needed in many 
departments of thought and study. I some- 
times think with wonder of how little the 
world has of a real sense of humor, such as 
among other things literature gives free and 
genia] expression to, and how if men had a 
little more of it they would be kept from 
many of the mare’s-nests and vagaries to which 
so much misdirected zeal is now devoted. 
Theories of. the two-headed beast and the 
numbet six hundred and sixty-six, onslaughts 
against the scarlet woman and the beast that 
carries her, minute computations concerning 
the end of the world, and the thousand and 
one antics that an unbalanced idea will some- 
times play in a half-cultured brain—have not 
these things both their melancholy and ludi- 
crous sides? Now I think that conversance 
with literature and the sane and genial literary 
sense derived therefrom has a good influence 
to keep one’s mind on the main points of life, 
to keep one from going off on side issues or 
devoting one’s self to what the logic of the 
years will soon cover with scorn and laughter. 


It would not be right for me to be unmindful 
of the exactions that already beset and devour 
the minister’s time. Do not think that I, whose 
livelihood depends on constant intercourse in 
some form with literature, am urging that 
you should order your literary study in like 
proportion. I am thinking rather of what I 
mentioned at the beginning, of literature as a 
neberfach, a side occupation, te which you 
may occasionally flee for refuge from the dry- 
ness and routine of the world, and for such 
relaxation as is afforded by the society of a 


‘congenial friend. A little at a time, taken 


with love and thorough sympathy, will soon 
begin to throw a new color over your habitual 
thinking, and to make angularities and pro- 
vincialisms of view disappear more and more in 
the universal dialect. When Bunyan’s Chris- 
tian wondered how the fire burning against a 
wall should flame up brighter and hotter, 
though the Devil was continually pouring 
water upon it, the Interpszeter “ bad him about 
to the backside of the wall, where he saw a man 
with a vesselof oil in his hand, of the which 
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he did also continually cast (but secretly) into 
the fire.” I think the oil of life is largely sup- 
plied by those unforced side thoughts and 
recreations with which we offset and sweeten 
its drudgeries and commonplace rounds; and 
an occasional escape to the great works of 
literature seems to me well adapted to furnish 
it. 
III. Am I unduly magnifying my subject, 
friends, when I say that thus far we have 
only traversed its outworks? Yet if I were 
able to tell you only of the effect of literature 
on the minister’s idiom and on his general 
views of things, real and practical though this 
is, I should hardly have ventured to insist on 
its claim at all. Literature has a claim deeper 
and more ideal; it strikes hands with the 
minister in a common object; it is at work in 
much the same mood on the same world prob- 
lem. Let us see how truly this is the case. 

In the first place, then, the great problems 
on which the soul of the world, as it comes 
to expression in the world’s literature, is 
dreaming are just our problems—problems of 
man, of nature, of life, of God, of eternity. 
Think through what strange seas of thought 
keen and restless discoverers everywhere are 
voyaging, yet when in the remotest oceans 
you take an observation you find that the 
prophets of God have long been familiar with 
the same regions. Poets, novelists, essayists, 
orators—all are at work in some way discov- 
ering and reducing to the world dialect what 
we also are discovering. The lessons that 
they learn from life it is good for us also to 
learn. There is no schism between the sacred 
and the secular ; all, just as soon as it gets into 
the real human, heart, has the sacred depths 
that belong to children of eternity. The tales 
of love and sorrow and adventure with which 
the bookstalls abound are dealing, crudely 
and weakly it may be, but really, each with 
some corner of the great world of psychology ; 
and though they may strike many a false 
note and make many a wild deduction, yet 
here and there they ring true and clear, and 
continually here detaehes itself from the con- 
fused mass some noble and permanent con- 
tribution to the solution of things. Poems 
there are that contain, suggested, perhaps, in 
the compass of a few stanzas, a whole theol- 
ogy. The spirit of sacrifice, the spirit of duty, 
the spirit of worship, the spirit of devout in- 
quiry—all these; and more, are breathing 
themselves into all our best literature and 
becoming the breath of its life. : 

Think what an uplift you get from acquaint- 
ance with such a work as Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misérables, and how you see the clements so 
mixed in the character of Jean Valjean as to 
make him almost a new revelation of the 
power of divine grace. Think how Macbeth 
stands to the ages a meteoric object lesson of 
the awfulness of cherishing temptation. Think 
how Paradise Lost has made forever palpable 
to the world what Titanic spiritual forces were 
concerned in the creation and destiny of man. 
Think how courageously and thoroughly In 
Memoriam fights its way from the despair of 
adead world to triumphant certitude of im- 
mortal love. Think what a picture of the 
prophetic world yearning after the Christ 
Browning has given in his Saul, and what a 
solution of the world problem is made from 
the Christ data in his Death in the Desert. 
Think, too, of the characters that march 
through literature, and how they each illus- 
trate in some way, great or small, their cre- 
ators’ marvelous power to think God’s crea- 
tive thoughts after Him. Achilles and Ulysses, 
Antigone and Iphigenia, @idipus and Prome- 
theus, Dante and Beatrice, Hamlet and Othello 
and Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley and Parson 
Adams, Adam Bede and Dinah Morris, Colo- 
nel Newcome and Ethel—nay, and even the 
Smikes and the Pecksniffs, the Tartuffes and 
the Uncle Tobys—every one furnishes as it 
Were a torch by which is illumined in some 
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chamber or corner that mysterious cavern of 
human nature which a world’s age is all too 
little fully to explore; every one stands in 
some relation to that intricate world problem 
which religion, science and literature are all 
alike struggling so desperately to solve. 

But while literature lies in a line so curi- 
ously parallel to ours, it has the further ele- 
ment of significance that it is unconventional, 
unforced ; through it men report just what they 
see and say just what they think, not what 
some church or creed or book tells them to 
say. They hold up their problemin all lights, 
religious, scientific, speculative; colored with 
doubt or prejudice; obscured or twisted with 
sin and worldliness ; in the white light of eter- 
nity or in the gloom of materialism. In a 
sense the attitude of the earnest literary man 
toward the world is identical with the scien- 
tist’s. Every truth that he authentically dis- 
covers is a pebble or a shell, a bit of tissue or 
a reagent, which he is to classify and fit into 
the great whole as a contribution to the in- 
finite sum of things... . 

Thus literature deals, in infinitely varied 
ways, with the problem that concerns us. 
But, secondly, we may turn the proposition 
round and say, the truth with which we as 
ministers are conversant is in its essence the 
grandest poetry, the sublimest literature. 
What Matthew Arnold used to insist upon 
in his oracular way is nevertheless true, 
that our Bible is literature, more than it is 
matter of fact or science. The glory of the lit- 
erary and idealizing consciousness is over it 
all, and only the literary, that is to say the 
poetic, sense can deeply truly interpret 
it. Think how it is. As soon as we look at 
our Biblical heritage as mere fact, to be veri- 
fied by science or corroborated from the mon- 
uments and data of history, straightway a 
haze of uncertainty begins to envelop it, and 
it becomes like the Palestine of the present 
day, a gray expanse of rocks and stunted 
cedars, a dreary waste of ruined cities. The 
miracles—how do they square with the matter- 
of-fact events of common day? The Penta- 
teuch—how was that evolved? The prophe- 
cies—who uttered them, and what could have 
been the social state that they were adapted 
to? Job—who was he, and when did he live, 
or did he live atall? The Psalms—were they 
David’s spiritual longings, or the voice of 
singers living after the captivity? Men call 
the investigation of these questions higher 
criticism, and think that when we get them 
answered beyond demur we shall have our 
Bible pinned right down to the literal point 
where everybody can measure just its size 
and involvement. Higher such criticism may 
be than mere gerund-grinding and root-dig- 
ging, but surely not the highest. For it still 
meets that question of the angel, ‘‘ Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? He is not 
here, but is risen.” It is every man’s priv- 
ilege to rise with Him. 

The highest criticism will recognize in these 
Scripture incidents, and in these deathless 
words, an imaginative and spiritual uplift to 
a region broader than science and truer than 
history. Why, our vocation as ministers fills 
all life with just such poetical glory. It is 
that which makes life worth liviug and keeps 
men from dying of sheer ennui, to say nothing 
of its inspiring power for righteousness. Look 
at any of the doctrines of our religion and 
they begin to melt away before the searching 
fire of literalism, just as the Bible does, not 
because they are unreal, but because there is 
in them a perennial vitality more real than 
fact, more close to the life than bands and 
feet. Take the commonest metaphor that we 
ever use, so common that we never think of 
it as a figure: we are journeying through a 
valley, whether of tears or of pleasantness, to 
a heavenly city. Journeying? Why, men 
rush to New York or Chicago to buy potatoes 
or pork or to manipulate railroad schemes, 
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and then they rush back again; they foot up 
figures in stuffy counting-rooms until they are 
worn out, and then, by their physician’s 
orders, they rush over the ocean to do Eu- 
rope. That is the kind of journeying into 
which our life practically resolves itself—is it 
not? And yet, when Bunyan puts the story 
of an inner and spiritual journey into simple 
words, the world of unlettered and learned 
alike rejoice in it as the most real and palp»- 
ble thing in the world. In the same way it 
sometimes seems to me as if our whole Chris- 
tian life and faith were an allegory. Think 
how in Christian dialect we name ourselves— 
temples of’ the Holy Ghost, sheep of a heav- 
enly fold, members, hands and feet, of a great 
body, whose brain and heart we name Christ, 
crucified by daily sacrifice, risen by daily 
quickening, washed in blood, baptized by fire 
—how unreal it all is from one point of view, 
and yet from another the only vital thing 
there is, the life-seed, out of which springs 
character! As Christians we are living a 
grand poem. 

Does this seem strange? As men, too, we 
may find it equally so. Look at the com- 
mon ills that come upon every life, its sick- 
nesses, its poverties, its grinding labor— 
look at them in the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and 
they begin to melt into the chastening and 
discipline of an all-embracing love, and so 
they are not literal any more, but that figure 
and ideal which makes for character. Even 
death, as we look at it with divine eyes, 
changes its meaning, and we hardly know 
what to make of it. Some think that with 
the laying down of the body we shall pass 
forever from figurative to literal, from ideal to 
matter-of-fact, and yet some things seem to 
indicate that in Christ we ought to have died 
long ago and to be now walking in a risen life 
with Him. It is thus that everything becomes 
unreal with a greater reality as soon as we 
breathe our wealth of inner life intoit. Thus 
the Bible, which is our literature, is just like 
life. It deals with the same inner and spirit- 
ual elements; the difficulties that beset the 
one beset the other; the unrealities that we 
find in the one we trace in the other. It is 
our business to make its unrealities, or, rather, 
its idealities, real, to give it connection with 
life and with eternity; and this we shall 
never do by merely reducing it to cold, scien- 
tific fact, such as can be tested with an acid 
or weighed in scales; we can do it only by 
using it to transfigure fact and make the dull 
round of life—its sleep and toilet and office 
and three meals a day—minister to a spiritual 
life, wherein we walk with greater things. 

Consider what a power for culture tke 
church of the ages has been. There for hun- 
dreds of years its spire has pointed upward, 
and toiling miliions walking in its shade have 
felt the power of an uplifting idea as they 
learned to regard themselves not merely as 
they seemed, ragged and uncouth laborers, 
plowing and harrowing in the hot sun, but as 
travelers, as temples, as spiritual hands and 
feet, as children of a King, as doubting 
Thomases, as tempted Peters, as loving Johns, 
as afflicted Jobs, as buffeted Pauls. Thus 
the church has supplied materials for poetry ; 
it has maintained among men the literary 
attitude in distinction from the prosaic and 
scientific ; it has, along with mind and thought, 
fed the imagination, too, and patterned its 
children according to what was shown in the 
mount. 

Friends, we are in the line of this culture, 
and the spirit of literature is our noble han 
maid, ready so to minister to us that we may 
become broad-minded and sane and wise. 


—— 


It is one thing to fill a vacant pulpit 
another to fill a vacant congregation.—Chr 
tian Register. 
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BOOK BEVIEWS. 
MASSACHUSETTS: ITS HISTORIANS AND ITS 
HISTORY. 


In this volume Hon. Charles Francis Ad- 
ams offers a critical study of the history of 
this colony and State with special reference 
to the subject of religious toleration. He 
endeavors to prove that the defenses of Pu- 
ritan intolerance which leading historians 
have made are wholly inadequate; that the 
record, when read correctly, is chiefly dis- 
creditable; and that the consequences usu- 
ally have been not only evil but sometimes 
also even grotesque. The volume cannot 
fail to attract wide attention and to cause 
considerable argument. 

The author’s theory of historical writing 
is correct. The full and exact truth should 
be ascertained and then should be stated 
candidly and fearlessly no matter what or 
how many preconceived opinions may be 
overthrown. So far as is humanly possible 
the influence of heredity, association, preju- 
dice or anything else likely to interfere with 
the calm, clear, precise declaration of the 
facts and all of them should be eliminated. 
That Mr. Adams has endeavored to write in 
this spirit is commendably evident. But 
that even he has succeeded entirely will be 
disputed. It seems to us that his apparent 
loyalty to Unitarianism, as contrasted with 
what is known as evangelical religion, has 
some what modified the intended impartiality 
of his language. 

Yet we long have felt and are ready to 
grant that there is much, too much, truth 
in his general position. Intolerance is one 
and the same thing essentially in all ages 
and all lands. We indorse his belief that if 
the Massachusetts colonial authorities had 
pursued a more tolerant course toward per- 
sons who sought to popularize religious 
views different from those generally ac- 
cepted in the colony, the subsequent history 
of this portion of our country would have 
been more noble and creditable and proba- 
bly more speedily and notably prosperous 
than it has been. 

Nevertheless, our indorsement must be 
qualified in a degree. Ecclesiastical and 
political affairs were so blended in the early 
years of the colony that it is difficult to 
separate them in discussion. If the dis- 
turbing influence of Roger Williams, for 
instance, had been confined to spiritual and 
ecclesiastical matters, his banishment would 
have to be conceded to have been unwise 
and intolerant. But because it also and un- 
deniably was political in an important de- 
gree, so that he was seditious and danger 
ous to the peace and safety of the colony, 
the case stands differently and his banish- 
ment is justifiable, so far as the charge of 
intolerance goes. If any man in Massachu- 
setts today were to become so openly and 
admittedly dangerous to the commonwealth 
as Roger Williams was in his day, he would 
have reason to be thankful if banishment 
instead of permanent imprisonment were 
inflicted upon him. 

Much the same thing is true as to the Quak- 
ers. Some of them were treated intolerantly 
and cruelly. Of course none should have been 
hung. They should have been allowed then, 
as they are allowed now, the freest utter- 
ance and opportunity to persuade others, so 
long as they observed the limitations of 
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good order. But it must not be forgotten 
that mild measures of repressing them were 
used before severe ones, and only in vain. 
How long would their extravagant conduct 
of that time be endured here if repeated 
now? If Quaker women today were to walk 
the streets and even interrupt worship in 
our churches by entering ina state of nu- 
dity, as some of them did then, they too 
certainly would have reason to be grateful 
if punished merely by being dismissed from 
the State. 

Furthermore, although no judicious mind 
will try to justify the extravagances of 
such preaching as that which Mr. Adams 
quotes from Jonathan Edwards and others, 
or of the scenes described as having oc- 
curred during the, “ great awakening,” it 
must be remembered that much of the 
preaching of the times was in a different 
and milder mood, and that the ‘great 
awakening,’ if characterized by collateral 
evils, also accomplished lasting moral and 
spiritual good in a multitude of instances. 
We do not believe, any more than we sup- 
pose Mr. Adams does, in religious excite- 
ments which are morbid, unreasoning and 
marked by extravagant demonstration, yet 
no candid student of history can dispute 
that scores of what are called ‘‘ revivals” 
have been free from all such objectionable 
features and rich in blessing to all con- 
cerned. That the immorality which pre- 
vailed so noticeably afterwards was a fruit 
of spurious religious experiences during the 
‘* great awakening’’ may have been true in 
part, but to declare loose morals to have 
been its natural, legitimate fruit is much 
too sweeping. The clergy then living, of 
whose opinion of the cause of the declen- 
sion of morals Mr. Adams makes so light 
but whose unanimity he seems to concede, 
may have had more reason for their belief 
than he is aware of. 

Furthermore, the history of Unitarianism, 
honorable though it has been in many re- 
spects, does not justify his characterization 
of it as the supreme flower of New England 
religious thought. It has produced no more 
noble and devout a type of individual char- 
acter, no more thoughtful and eloquent 
preaching, no more far reaching, tender and 
judicious a philanthropy, nor even a much 
more conspicuous spirit of toleration than 
evangelical branches of the church have 
illustrated. 

Mr. Adams’s volume therefore deserves to 
be welcomed as a scholarly and instructive 
study of an important historical subject, 
correct in its general method and verdict 
and largely a pioneer in respect to its con- 
clusions. It must not be accepted without 
discrimination, but it ought to havea whole- 
some tonic influence. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00.) 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

The list of volumes prepared especially 
for the holiday market this year seems to 
have been shortened little, if at all, by the 
pressure ef the times, and it is pleasant to 
learn that many, if net most, of the publish- 
ers are doing an excellent business this sea- 
son. We devote most of our remaining 
space this week to the literature of different 
kinds which is to be found on the holiday 
counters in the book-stores and from which 
many Christmas and New Year’s presents 
will be chosen. 
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GIFT BOOKS. 

Sheridan’s The Rivals [Dodd, Mead & Co, 
$3.00], illustrated by F. M. Gregory—and 
with superior aptness of appreciation and 
felicity of execution—is one of the most con- 
spicuous candidates for favor. It came out 
in this form four years ago and it is no 
wonder that a new edition is called for. It 
is a notable volume even among such fine 
examples of workmanship as are many of 
the other issues of the year.——Sir J. Noel 
~aton has illustrated Coleridge’s famous 
and weird Rime of the Ancient Mariner [Lee 
& Shepard. $2.00] with a free, bold hand 
and with insight into the poet’s meaning. 
The result is a volume difficult to be equaled 
in impressiveness. The poem is unique and 
the illustrations suitit closely. Once opened, 
it cannot easily be laid aside.——Bryant’s 
Poems of Nature [D. Appleton & Co. $4.00), 
illustrated by Paul de Longpré, is a more 
conventional book, but it embodies much of 
the soul of true poetry and the artist’s deco- 
rative work also has been strikingly success- 
ful. He depicts nature, and that which 
Bryant describes, most fittingly.——Quite 
different in many particulars, yet beautiful 
in a way of its own, is a volume of poems 
by Kate R. Holmes, illustrated by Helen E. 
Stevenson, and called Pictures from Nature 
and Life [A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50]. The 
poems, which are in a clear, script-like type, 
are simple and pretty and the pictures, 
whether of scenes or persons, seem taken, 
and well taken, from life. The volume 
makes a very pleasant impression. 

Here also are two or three books of the 
same sort but of a distinctively and pleas- 
antly religious spirit. Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke’s The Christ Child in Art [Harper & 
Bros. $4.00] is one. The author, a Chris- 
tian scholar who has made something of a 
specialty of art, particularly sacred art, has 
made studies of the great paintings which 
represent the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Adoration, the Flight into Egypt and 
the Childhood of Jesus, and in this book he 
gives his interpretations ef them. The vol- 
ume is illustrated freely and well, and is 
both interesting and inspiring.——Another 
such book is Irene E, Jerome’s I Have 
Called You Friends[Lee & Shepard. $2.00}, 
It is a glowing piece of work, each page 
being adorned with pansies, ornamental let- 
ters or both in gilt or colors, and the text 
being a clear and Old English type. The 
thoughts are gathered from various think- 
ers and allrelate tofriendship. The volume 
has a genuine yet unobtrusive religious tone 
and is brilliantly handsome.——A pretty 
book of Christmas Carols [Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.25] contains three poems, In the 
Fields with Their Flocks Abiding, In Sorrow 
and in Want, and All Jubilant with Psalm 
and Hymn, all the work of Archdeacon 
F, W. Farrar and published by request and 
with pictures. Inasmuch as each has been 
set to music it is a pity that the music has 
not been included. 

Mrs. Frances Hellman’s excellent transl 
tion of Gottfried Kinkel’s classical epic, 
Tanagra [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75], is4 
felicitous and spirited rendering of a fine 
poem, but one not widely known in any 
English dress, English readers will like it 
The book is dedicated to Hon. Carl Schurz 
and a short memorial sketch of Kinkel is 
prefixed. A few superior illustrations by 
E. H. Blashfield are included.—Frow 
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Greece to New England is a long step and 
itis another from classic times to our own, 
put they are worth being taken in order to 
enjoy Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s restful and 
charming poem, Periwinkle [Lee & Shepard. 
$3.00], illustrated in charcoal by Zulma 
De L. Steele. Her pictures are full-page 
scenes from New England farm life and 
landscapes. They are firm and vigorous in 
outline yet exceedingly soft and delicate in 
tone. No book of the sort has pleased us 
better in a long time.——Thousands of us 
have vivid recollections of early school days 
in the country but few ever have known so 
fresh, clear and exhilarating a revival of 
them as is caused by reading the text and 
examining the pictures in Clifton Johnson’s 
The Country School [D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00]. The author’s reminiscences are 
common to multitudes and the pictures, if 
our own juvenile faces could be substituted 
for those actually photographed, would need 
no other alteration. The book will find a 
very wide and very cordial welcome. New 
Englanders out West will appreciate it espe- 
cially. 

STORIES, 


On the whole we rank Pan Michael [Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $2.00], by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, above either With Fire and Sword 
or The Deluge, of which two volumes it is 
the sequel. It is equally self-consistent, 
well sustained, picturesque and romantic, 
and even more brilliant and thrilling. The 
description of the siege and defense of 
Kamenyets seldom, if ever, has been equaled 
in literature. Yet the accounts of scouting 
expeditions, and other affairs of minor im- 
portance, are portrayed with equally strik- 
ing power. The blending of love and trag- 
edy with war is managed with wonderful 
felicity, and the character of old Zagloba, 
in some respects the most remarkable in 
the series of stories, is developed with a 
skill and delicacy which reveal actual 
genius in the author, The work deals 
largely with the Turkish invasion of Poland 
in 1672, The rough, yet often attractive, 
sort of civilization of the period appears to 
be reproduced with singular completeness 
and fidelity. With its two predecessors the 
book forms a historical series of rare merit. 

Such a succession of perils and adventures 
as those through which the hero of Stanley 
J. Weyman’s A Gentleman of France [Long- 
mans, Green & Co, $1.25] passes is not en- 
countered often. Yet the book is not an 
ordinary sensational story but a vivid his- 
torical study and a powerful and beautiful 
romance. It ranks easily among the best 
stories of the season.——On the Cross 
{George Gottsberger Peck. $1.00], another 
of Wilhelmine von Hillern’s works trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford, also is an unusu- 
ally strong and impressive piece of work 
with many passages of exceeding pathos 
and suggestiveness. It would seem more 
lifelike if the characters did not so often 
address each other in long utterances em- 
bodying moral or philosophical reflections. 
But in spite of this and other minor faults 
it is a remarkable novel. It was inspired 
by the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

After such an impressive story Florence 
Warden’s My Child and I [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00] seems somewhat insipid. It is 


the history of a woman who certainly de- 
Serves commiseration and of a reckless 
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scapegrace who is supposed to be her son 
but is not, upon which supposition hinges 
the plot. The story is fairly interesting but 
hardly was worth writing.——Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr’s The Bow of Orange Ribbon [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50] is one of the writer’s 
already popular novels and is reissued in a 
new and very handsome holiday edition, 
with numerous and exquisite illustrations 
by Theo. Hampe. Tom Sylvester [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.. $1.50], by T. R. Sullivan, 
is a better piece of work, in fact of superior 
quality. The strength of the book lies in 
its facile portrayals and contrasts of New 
England and French characters, but it also 
tells two or three love stories skillfully. 
The style is more than ordinarily easy and 
attractive. Certainly it is one of the best 
novels of the season. 

There is quite an antique flavor in The 
Robber Baron of Bedford Castle [T. Nelson & 
Sons. 80 cents], by Rev. A. J. Foster and 
E. E. Cuthell, Whether the style of speech 
in the book really is quite that of the period 
or not, the plot is as stirring as the title 
leads one to expect. All turns out well and 
virtue finds due reward.——The Forlorn 
Hope [T. Nelson & Sons. - $1.00] is by A. L. 
O. E. and is supposed to reproduce the days 
of the anti-slavery struggle. We cannot ac- 
cept it as the fruit of sufficiently thorough 
study or careful composition. It is full of 
incident but is too crude a piece of work. 
——The History of a Bearskin [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50], translated from the French of 
Jules de Marthold, is one of the most amus- 
ing books of the year. It describes mili- 
tary experiences of a French peasant recruit 
and is a capital burlesque in itself being 
also ornamented with most adroitly drawn 
pictures, some of which are earicatures. It 
is a good example of French drollery. 

Mr. J. A. Riis has taken a leaf or two out 
of his studies of the New York poor and has 
printed them in a pretty little book called 
Nibsy’s Christmas [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
50 cents]. Its three short stories are writ- 
ten simply and pathetically and will touch 
many hearts.——Mrs. Molesworth’s Mary 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.00] is out this season 
not only in the complete set of her works 
but also by itself, for those who do not care 
for all its companions, It is a deserving 
favorite. Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
are the American representatives of the 
London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and have brought out here sev- 
eral of the society’s books. We already have 
noticed one or two. Another, written by E. 
S. Curry, is Can She Forgive [60 cents]? It 
deals with English lower class life and 
teaches domestic forbearance and love. It 
will do good anywhere, although best suited 
to English readers. Still another is Scar- 
let Town [40 cents], by H. May Poynter. It 
is a pleasant and profitable little story 
founded partly upon the suggestions of sev- 
eral old ballads and partly upon facts,—— 
A third, and a somewhat more pretentious 
story, is Annette Lyster’s Twilight [$1.00], 
in which love and religion unite to interest 
the reader and the actors, who also are Eng- 
lish, experience a considerable variety of 
misfortunes and temptations before the for- 
tunate conclusion is reached, 

Saintine’s Picciola [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50] is in steady demand and Mr. J. F. 
Gueldry has illustrated a new issue profusely 
and in admirable taste. It is bound very 
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handsomely, too. Here, too, is another 
record of life at sea, partly in the merchant 
marine and partly the United States navy 
during the War of the Rebellion. Mr. F. 8. 
Hill has written it and calls it Twenty Years 
at Sea (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00}. It 
is picturesque and spirited and affords faith 

ful pictures of sea life. Some naval con- 
flicts are described most interestingly. Even 
the binding of the volume is appropriately , 
nautical—_——Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has 

done into English a volume of Evening Tales 

[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] from the 

French of Frédéric Ortolli. Some are fairy 

tales pure and simple, others are examples 

of folk-lore and describe the performances 

of Brer Wolf, Brer Rabbit, etc., and all are 

delightful and appear to have been trans- 

lated with fidelity as they certainly have 

been with spirit. 


JUVENILE. 


More fairy tales and good ones! George 
Macdonald has been trying his hand at 
writing them, and nobody else is better 
endowed by nature for that sort of work. 
The Light Princess and Other Fairy Tales 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75] is the name 
of the book, and the stories are fantastic 
yet graceful and also, of course, sweet and 
wholesome. Maud Humphrey has orna- 
mented the book with some pretty pictures. 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. sends us The 
Chronicles of Faeryland [$1.50], by Fergus 
Hume and illustrated by M. Dunlop. The 
contents are amusing and engrossing exain- 
ples of their class and the illustrations are 
tasteful and suitable. But why say ‘‘ faery”’ 
everywhere when the world has agreed 
upon ‘ fairy’? ?——Odd Business [D, Lothrop 
Co, $1.25] is so odd that it well may serve 
to link the imaginary with the real, It isa 
volume by L. J. Bridgman, in which he 
has given free reins to both his pen and his 
pencil. It includes some mock advertise- 
ments, his Puk Wudjies Series, about Indian 
fairies, and his Court Calendar, and is the 
most entertaining medley of rhymes, jingles, 
poems, stories and pictures, serious, comic 
and serio-comic, which we ever have seep. 
It will interest older people as truly as the 
children and nobody can look at it without 
laughing. 

Molly E. Seawell’s Through Thick and 
Thin and the Midshipman’s Mess [D. Lothrop 
Co. $1.50] is one of the best boys’ books of 
the year. It is genuinely entertaining and 
full of wholesome manliness. One is an 
army story and the other belongs to the 
navy. It will make its mark for geod on 
its readers. There are illustrations and it 
is issued handsomely. The same author 
has given us also Paul Jones [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.00], a stirring and largely true 
picture of the exciting naval career of this 
famous hero. It will be greatly liked and 
will help to promote true patriotism. 

Here too is a story for the girls. Itis 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Polly Oliver’s Prob- 
lem [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00]. This 
also is bright and breezy, sensible and sug- 
gestive, and it is bound to be one of the 
favorites of the year._—Bertha’s Summer 
Boarders [Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. 
$1.25], by Linnie S. Harris, is one of the 
distinctively Sunday school library sort of 
books. Some young people from the city 
visit the country and start a Christian En- 
deavor Society, and what they do and how 
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they do it are narrated with considerable 
success. ‘ ‘ 

Stephen Mitchells Journey [D. Lothrop 
Co. $1.50], Pansy’s latest, is a story of 
honorable struggle and victory. The hero 
has to face adverse conditions and the 
moral is pointed skillfully that helping 
others sometimes is the truest self-help. 
The devout religious spirit of the author 
controls the narrative and her other familiar 
characteristics are apparent.——Lonely Hill 
and Its Possibilities [Cong. S. S. & Pub. So- 
ciety. $1.50] is by M. L. Thornton-Wilder 
and it shows entertainingly how people, 
even children and even in a remote country 
neighborhood, may find and use opportuni- 
ties of doing good. It is instructive but 
not didactic and is sure to be liked and to 
prove stimulating. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards is the author of 
Melody [Estes & Lauriat. 50 cents], a sim- 
ple, touching little story of a young blind 
‘girl, endowed with a wonderful gift of song. 
It makes a strong appeal to the sympathy 
and interest of every reader._—Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have just brought out a 
new, uniform and handsome edition, with 
illustrations by Walter Crane and Leslie 
Brooke, of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for 
Children. They are published in ten vol- 
umes, Tell Me a Story and Herr Baby, Car- 
rots and A Christmas Child, Grandmother 
Dear and Two Little Waifs, The Cuckoo 
Clock and The Tapestry Room, Christmas- 
Tree Land and A Christmas Posy, The Chil- 
dren of the Castle and Four-Winds Farm, 
Little Miss Peggy and Nurse Heatherdale’s 
Story, Us and The Rectory Children, Rosy 
and The Girls and I, and Mary. Mrs. 
Molesworth is one of the most highly en- 
dowed and most thoroughly accomplished 
among modern writers for the young and 
this new edition of her stories—which in its 
box costs only ten dollars—will tind a wide 
welcome. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney has written 
chiefly about girls but she seems to under- 
stand boys also and how to interest her 
readers by descriptions of boy life and con- 
duct. Her new book is called Six Boys 
[Estes & Lauriat. $1.50] and in a bright 
and wholesome manner it tells a graphic 
story and teaches a vital truth. It is illus- 
trated and will prove popular. In Jenny 
Wren’s Boarding House [Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25], which readers of the St. Nicholas 
will recognize, Mr. James Otis tells of the 
struggles and success of certain New York 
newsboys in the effort to establish a board- 
ing house for themselves. It is a spirited 
book and has some pictures.——We are not 
certain whether the boys or the girls will 
like Ruth Ogden’s A Little Queen of Hearts 
[Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50] best or in- 
sist more eagerly that the author had them 
in view while ,writing. It certainly is a 
charming story, somewhat in the vein of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, yet very different. 
It is illustrated freely and well by H. A. 
Ogden. We should like it better if it were 
more distinctively a story for children and 
if the allusions to love affairs were omitted. 
Still they do not much lessen its value as a 
child’s story and it evidently is destined to 
be a great favorite. Itis issued charmingly. 

The younger children will relish Mary L, 
Etheridge’s Dick and Joe or Two of a Kind 
[DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. $1.00]. Dick and 





Joe are twins and various adventures and 
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performances of theirs are here described 
and illustrated most enjoyably. The book 
will be a favorite asit deserves. It is bright 
and entertaining from cover to cover.—— 
Twenty Little Maidens [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50], which is written by Amy E. Blanch- 
ard and illustrated by Ida E. Waugh, tells 
about twenty attractive little girls mostly 
quite young but in a few cases old enough 
to go to school. Their pretty ways and 
their childlike doings are portrayed with 
skill and success and many of their pictures 
are supplied.——Readers of Joanna H. Math- 
ews’s Bessie Books and of the four sequels 
to them which have appeared will find the 
same author’s Frankie Bradford’s Bear 
[Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25] the fifth 
sequel, not only excellently written and 
very readable in itself but, of course, addi- 
tionally pleasant as the continuation of a 
successful and agreeable series of stories. 
A few pictures enliven its pages. 

Comic Tragedies [Roberts Bros. $1.50], 
by the late Miss Alcott and her sister, are 
amusing examples of juvenile performances 
in this line. The interest lies in the fact 
that their writers became known and popu- 
lar. It must have been fun for these chil- 
dren to write and act them, but they cannot 
fairly be said to possess any special merit of 
their own. Some children need to have the 
taste developed to which the book minis- 
ters, but perhaps quite as many need to 
have it repressed.——Susan Coolidge knows 
young girls and a multitude of them have 
learned to know her, at least through her 
writings. The Barberry Bush [Roberts Bros, 
$1.25] and eight other capital short stories 
is her newest book, written for girls and 
about girls. It isa good example of effect- 
ive work.——WNo Heroes [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 75 cents], by Blanche Willis How- 
ard, tells, brightly of certain voluntary and 
considerable acts of self-sacrifice by a boy 
who had no idea that he was a true hero. 
It is engrossing and teaches a wholesome 
lesson. There are a few good pictures by 
Jessie McD. Walcott. 

In The Century World’s Fair Book yor 
Boys and Girls (Century Co. $1.50] Tudor 
Jenks has embodied an entertaining account 
of the visit made to the fair by two bright 
boys and their tutor. It is well told and 


illustrated abundantly, and largely with pic- 


tures already used, we believe, in the Cen- 
tury and St. Nicholas magazines. All the 
young people who did not visit the fair will 
find it exceedingly enlightening while all 
who did go there will enjoy it doubly. It 
possesses permanent value.——Mary E. Bam- 
ford’s Talks by Queer Folks [D. Lothrop Co, 
$1.25] is rich in entertainment and informa- 
tion in adifferentform. It treats of various 
animals, birds, insects, etc., and will help 
to make the knowledge of natural history 
popular among children.—Here, too, is 
the annual Chatterbox [Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25], which is as diversified, instructive, 
entertaining and amply illustrated as ever 
before. It is a capital publication for the 
home in which there are several children. 
It has something for each. 

Eleanor Stredder possesses some knowl: 
edge of life in the Canadian backwoods and 
also a vivid imagination. She has made use 
of both in writing Lost in the Wilds of 
Canada [T. Nelson & Sons. 80 cents] and 
the result isa book of exciting adventures 
with Indians and wild animals,——R. M. 
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Ballantyne, the author of The Walrus Hun. 
ers [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.50] has written 
therein a romance having its scene among 
the Eskimos, and animated by a high mora] 
purpose. It is entertaining, but the Scotch 
dialect is not well reproduced.—Mr, But. 
terworth leads his familiar party into ap 
equally familiar region this year, yet Zig-zag 
Journeys on the Mediterranean [Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.50] will be found both enter. 
taining and instructive. A number of 
Oriental stories, such as one hears in the 
East, are introduced.——Oliver Optic’s char. 
acteristics as an author for the young are 0 
well known that it is hardly needful to do 
more than mention the appearance of The 
Young Navigators [Lee & Shepard. $1.25}, 
a new issue in the All Over the World 
Series. The cruise here described is chiefly 
in the Grecian Archipelago. 

Messrs. Nelson & Sons have brought out 
Maude M. Butler’s pleasant book, Daffodil 
[50 cents], which is an animated and touch. 
ing story of a winsome young heroine whose 
adventures will win the sympathy of all, 
especially the little girls. ——Enid’s Victory 
[E. & J. B. Young & Co. 40 cents], by Ce- 
cilia S. Lowndes, is another nice and help- 
ful story, full of interest and wholesome in 
influence—a good Sunday school book. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN, 


Bright but not gaudy colored pictures 
catch the eye as one glances at The Favorite 
Book of Nursery Tales [T. Nelson & Sons, 
$1.50] and, as the leaves are turned, the con- 
tents of the book are discovered to be our 
old friends Hop o’ My Thumb, Blue Beard, 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk, and others of that 
sort, a dozen in all. There are more than 
seventy full page colored pictures, besides 
others, in this book. The children will de 
light in it——The same enterprising firm 
has published Favorite Stories About Ani- 
mals [50 cents] which also we seem to recog- 
nize. At any rate it is worth reprinting. 
It directs attention to the evidence of rea- 
soning powers in animals and is enriched 
by many pictures. 

Another book of fairy tales comes from 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. It is Granny's 
Wonderful Chair [$2.00] written by Frances 
Browne and illustrated by Marie S, Lucas. 
The stories are engrossing and the pictures 
are much above the average in respect to 
both designs and finish.,——True stories, 
after all, delight most children more than 
fictitious and among true stories none hold 
their regard more firmly than those from 
the Scriptures. The tales included in Fo- 
vorite Bible Stories [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.00) 
are the familiar ones of Joseph, Moses, Ruth, 
David, Daniel and Jesus and they are told 
simply and well.—Margaret Sidney ha 
compiled a Child’s Day Book [D. Lothrop 
Co. 50 cents] in which are simple morning 
and evening prayers, a grace before meals 
and a text and selection of prose or vers 
for each day, especially suited to children 
There are many pictures, several of them 
colored, and the book is so attractive tha 
one wonders why nothing like it ever bi 
been prepared before—which is the fact 8 
far as we can recall. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Here are two similar books. Mrs. Schuyle 
van Rensselaer’s charming and learned Pp 
pers on certain English cathedrals, which all 
readers of the Century will recall at once, 
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were issued a year ago by the Century Com- 
pany in an-attractive book with admirable 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell. The book 
js now republished in a, handsome but less 
ornate form adapted for use as a guide-book 
to the twelve cathedrals—Canterbury, Peter- 
porough, Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Lin- 
coln, Ely, Wells, Winchester, Gloucester, 
York and London—inceluded, and it is a vol- 
ume—its title is Handbook of English Cathe- 
drals [$3.00]—which hundreds of readers 
will be glad toown, It has nothing of the 
ordinary tone of: the guide-books yet it tells 
as much as any of them about what one de- 
sires to learn.. Ht is as agreeable as it is 
useful.——Cathedrals of England [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.50] covers a portion of the 
same subject in somewhat the same manner. 
It treats of Westminster Abbey and Canter- 
bury, Durham, Wells, Lincoln, Winchester 
and Gloucester Cathedrals. The historical 
element is more prominent than the archi- 
tectural in the manner of treatment which 


the different contributors—Archdeacon Far- | 


rar, Canon Fremantle, etc.—have. adopted. 
It is written popularly, is. illustrated freely 
and, like the.ether, is both an enjoyable 
and useful volume. 

To most persons the personal element in 
history is the most interesting and French 
history is peculiarly rich in people about 
whom one is glad to read. For good or ill 
they were powerful and their lives in a ma- 
jority of cases were exceptionally pictur- 
esque. More than twenty years ago a work, 
called Old Court Life in France [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $4.00], by Francés Elliot, ap- 
peared and became deservedly popular. It 
begins with the reign of Francis I. and ends 
with that of Louis XIV. and it depicts the 
prominent members of the court circle with 
graphic skill and trustworthy fidelity. As 
the society of the times was flagrantly im- 
moral it necessarily speaks with frankness 
about the amours of those concerned, but it 
avoids indelicacy successfully. It is history 
written ably and impressively with persons 
made prominent rather than policies, and it 
long will be regarded as alike entertaining 
and full of information. It contains little 
new material but it is a brilliantly fresh 
presentation of that which is recorded. It 
is in two handsome volumes with many por- 
raits and this is the fifth edition. 

The author of The Days of Lamb and 
Coleridge [Henry Holt & Co. $1.25], Alice 
E. Lord, calls her book a historical ro- 
mance. It is not an ordinary novel, how- 
ever. Indeed, it is more of a biographical 
work, But she has entered so fully into 
the characters and lives of her subjects and 
has described them in such a fresh and 
spirited manner that every reader will thank 
her for having rendered them more real to 
him than they ever before had been. We 
like the book very much.——Mr. C. K. Bol- 
ton’s volume, Saskia, the Wife of Rem- 
brandt [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50], is an 
example of accurate and thorough literary 
workmanship as well as a delightful study 
of a highly interesting and, to most people, 
an unfamiliar theme. Mr. Bolton graphi- 
cally describes Rembrandt’s different por- 
traits of Saskia, most of which are repro- 
duced here, and incidentally tells of the 
artist himself, his friends, his house, his 
work, ete. It is a discriminating portrayal 
of character as well as a narrative of his- 
toric facts. The book is of more than pass- 
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ing value and all interested in art will 
appreciate it. 

Attention is being directed so much in 
these days to historic subjects that such a 
book as Our Colonial Homes [Lee & Shepard. 
$4.50], by the eminent antiquary, Mr. S. A. 
Drake, is sure of a wide reading. Mr. Drake 
has written about historic houses repre- 
senting New England colonial architecture 
and, in many cases, associated with public 
events. For example, the former Hancock 


house in Boston, the Quincy and the Adams ~ 


houses in Quincy, the Governor Cradock 
house in Medford, the Old Ship Church in 
Hingham, the Red Horse Inn, now known 
as The Wayside, in Sudbury, the Pepperell 
house at Kittery Point, etc., are described 
and illustrated and with the account of 
these structures are interwoven narratives 
of the people who made them famous. Itis 
an extraordinarily beautiful and valuable 
work,——Mr. Curtis Guild of this city, well 
known as an editor, author and literary 
antiquary, has collected into an attractive 
volume various poems printed by him dur- 
ing the Jast forty or more years and Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard have issued it ina handsome 
volume lavishly and appropriately illus- 
trated. The title is From Sunrise to Sunset 
[$6.00]. The contents cover a wide range of 
topics, but are suggested largely by charac- 


teristics of New England or other American - 


scenes or people. 

Mr. F. W. W. Howell has visited Iceland 
twice and having kept his eyes and his 
note-book open has been able to produce 
an enjoyable book called Icelandic Pictures 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $3.20]. It belongs 
to the series of Illustrated Books of Travel 
which has been appearing for some years. 
Mr, Howell’s facts appear to be trust- 
worthy and his story is fairly well told, but 
the pictures form the best part of the book. 
——The same statements are true of Mr. 
F. D. Thompson and his much more sump- 
tuous volume, In the Track of the Sun 
[D. Appleton & Co. $6.00]. Mr. Thompson 
went clear around the globe, and his nar- 
rative while not specially profound or edi- 
fying is genial and entertaining and the 
pictures which abound in his pages are 
remarkably fine and faithful. Indeed we 
cannot now recall any other book which 
shows so much of so many foreign countries 
and so truthfully, 

The editor of the American Reformers 
Series, Carlos Martyn, is himself the author 
of the latest volume, John B. Gough [Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.50]. He has put the 
familiar facts of the famous life into a 
graphic and sympathetic narrative, which 
will be read with genuine interest. It is a 
little exuberant in manner but many will 
like it none the less and there is a certain 
propriety in describing such a career in such 
a style. 

Several additional calendars are out. 
Messrs, E. P, Dutton & Co. send us one, 
Times and Seasons [$1.75], containing reli- 
gious sentiments in texts and verses and 
tastefully colored designs on a good sized 
page, and the Frederick A. Stokes Co. sends 
another, The Tucker Calendar [$1.25], with 
facsimiles of bright and graceful water-color 
designs of children and animals. Then 
there is A Good Cheer Calendar [50 cents], 
smaller and having poetry upon the reverse 
side of the pages of designs, the poetry 
being well chosen and the designs, which 
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also are of children, being excellent. This 
comes from De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. And 
the fourth before us, the All Around the 
Year Calendar [50 cents}, comes from Lee 
& Shepard, Itis perhaps the most tempt- 
ing of all, daintily and spiritedly designed 
and carried out. Children appear promi- 
nently here also and there are some pleasant 
verses, 


NOTES. 


—— The present Lord Tennyson is writing 
a life of his father, the poet. 


—— Holman Hunt is at work upon a history 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement in English 
art. 

-—— The Forum also has lowered its price, 
dropping from five to three dollars a year and 
from fifty to twenty-five cents a copy. 





“Maxwell Gray,” the novelist, really is 
M. G. Tuttiet, an English lady, and “ Ada 
Cambridge”’ is a Mrs. Cross, wife of an Aus- 
tralian clergyman. 


—— The well-known firm of C. L. Webster 
& Co. contradicts the current report that it is 
about to retire from business. It has sold its 
subscription department, but will continue 
actively its general publication business. 


—— We call attention to the fact that Pro- 
fessor Norton’s fine work, Letters of James 
Russell Lowell, which we noticed week before 
last, is not published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., but by Messrs. Harper & Bros. 


— We are glad to correct an error which 
we made in our issue of Nov. 23in speaking 
of Professor Shedd as if he were dead. May 
it be long before it will be necessary to speak 
of him thus. The mistake was due to a mo- 
mentary confusion of him with the late Dr. 
Schaff. 


—— The most important change in reference 
to books included in the proposed new tariff 
bill is the putting upon the free list of “all 
publications of foreign governments and pub- 
lications containing observations of scientific 
phenomena and the results of scientifie ob- 
servation.” 


—— The late Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s re- 
markable philological library is soon to come 
into the market. It contains about 25,000 vol- 
umes, It includes an example of every Eng- 
lish dialect. His endeavor, in which he was 
approximately successful, was to secure works 
representing not only every written language 
in the world but also their mutual connec- 
tions and their dialectical peculiarities. Or- 
dinarily he used to have the Gospel of Mat- 
thew or Solomon’s Song translated into the 
desired dialects by experts. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE Divine COMEDY OF DANTE. Translated by 
. W. Parsons. pp. 353. $1.50. 
Poems. By T. W. Parsons. pp. 250. $1.25. 
MR. FISH AND THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. By J.C. B. 
Davis. pp. 158. 75 cents. 
PHOTOGRAPHY INDOORS AND OUT. By Alexander 
- pp. 240. $1.25. 
GREEK LINES. By Henry Van Brunt. 
$1.50. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
For THE FourTaA TIME OF ASKING. By the Au- 
thor of Laddie. pp, 90. 50 cents. 
Pomona. By the Author of Laddie. PR 296. $1.00. 
GOETHE: REVIEWED AFTER SIxTY YEARS. By 
J.R. Seeley. pp. 169. $1.00. 
Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
JENNY WREN’S BOARDING-HOUSE. By James Otis. 


pp.173. $1.25. 
By Elizabeth W. Champney. pp. 235. 


Six Boys. 
$1.50. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston 
A a LEAFLETS. By Alyn Y. Keith. pp. 
$1.25. 


pp. 274. 


North ewaeentes & Boston. 
aynes. 


The 
NoneE Sucna? By Rev. E. J pp. 331. $1.25. 
Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 

WHEN WE WERE LITTLE. By Mabel 8. Emery. 

pp. 96. $1.00. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

A DAUGATER OF THIS WORLD. By Fletcher Bat- 

tershall. pp. 382. $1.25. 
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A COIGN OF VANTAGE. By J.S. Wood. pp. 264. 
$1.00, 

Witcu WINNIEIN PARIS. By Elizabeth W.Champ- 
ney. pp. 286. $1.50. 

IN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. By Walter Ken- 
nedy. pp. 283. $1.00. 

ELSIE AT oy Ky Martha Finley. pp. 291. $1.25. 

A HILLSIDE PARisH. By 8S. Bayard Dod. pp. 269. 
$1.00. 

PRISONERS OF THE EARTH. By H.D. Lowry. pp. 
248. $1.00. 

LYNDELL SHERBURNE. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
pp. 369. $1.50. 

From Wispom Court. By H. 8. Merriman and 
8.G. Tallentyre. pp. 208, $1.50. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING. 
By W.0O. Chapin. pp. 266. $10.00. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles 
Reade. 2 vols. pp. 608 and 625. $8.00. 

HARPER’S YOUNG Voorn FOR 1893. pp. 904. $3.50. 

A Morro CuANGED. By Jean Ingelow. pp. 208, 
$1.00. 

THE MATE OF THE MARY ANN. By Sophie Swett. 
»p. 235. $125 

EVERYBODY’s GUIDE TO Music. By Josiah Booth. 
pp. 176. 7 cents. 

TRAVELS IN AMERICA ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
By Thomas Twining. pp. 181. 50 cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
FRENCH ILLUSTRATORS. By Louis Moran. pp. 68. 
THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. Expounded by 

Dr. ©. Von Orelli. pp. 405. $3.00, 
THE CRITICAL REVIEW. Vol. III. Edited by Prof. 
8. D. F. Salmond, D.D. pp. 455. $3.00. 
THE REVOLUTION AND THE REcorRD. By Rev. James 
MacGregor, D.D. pp. 265. $3.00. 
A CHILD’s RELIGION. Ky the author of Jesus, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. pp. 126. 80 cents. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York, 
PICTURED PALESTINE. By James Neil. pp. 322. 
$2.25. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AND ITs WRITERS. By Rey. 
J.A.M’Clymont, B.D. pp. 288. $1.75. 
SUPERNATURAL REVELATION. By C.M. Mead, D.D. 
pp. 469. $1.75. 
AN ALL-AROUND Boy. The Life and Letters of 
Ralph Robinson Green. pp. 255. $1.50. 
SOMETIME AND OTHER PoeEMS. By May Riley 
SMITH. pp. 167. $1.25. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
THE LoG or A SKY PILoT. By the Rev. T. 8. 
Treanor. pp. 256. $1.50. 
Tom HERON OF SAX. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
pp. 320. $1.50. 
SocIAL LIFE AMONG THE ASSYRIANS AND BABY- 
LONIANS. By A. H.Sayce, LL.D. pp. 126. $1.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
STUDIES ON THE EpistLes. By Dr. F.Godet. $2.00, 
STEPHEN REMARX. By James Adderley. pp. 150. 
75 cents. 
DPD. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. Ky Paul Gaulot. pp. 371. 
$2.00. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
SASKIA, THE WIFE OF REMBRANDT. By C. K. Bol- 
ton. pp. 133. $1.50. 
A. €. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE Boy JESUS AND OTHER SERMONS. By W. M. 
Taylor, D.D. pp. 301, $175. 
S. W. Straub & Co. Chicago. 
Bricut Licut. By 8S. W.Straub. pp. 208. 35 cents. 


Silas Chapman. Milwaukee, Wis. 
MUH-HE-KA-NE-OK. By Rey.J.N.Davidson. pp.66. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
VERSE AND PROSE FOR BEGINNERS IN READING. 
Selected by H. E.S. pp. 98. 15 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
WHAT CHRISTMAS SAYS TO NEW YEAR. By Vir- 
ginia F. Townsend. 50 cents. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
A STRING OF AMBER BEADs. By Martha E. Holden. 
pp. 139. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
November. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES, 
December. ART AMATEUK.—ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
—OVERLAND.—CENTURY.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
ANDOVER REVIEW.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL 
JOURNAL.—ROMANCE.—BABYHOOD.—JOURNAL OF 
HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—PANSY.—PREACHER’S.— 
New ENGLAND.—OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE 
NURSERY.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—TREASURY OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—NEW WoORUD.—PALL MALL 
GAZETTE.—BOOK NEWS. 
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THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MOVE- 
MENT IN WORCESTER. 

The campaign conducted by Mr. Thomas E. 
Murphy in Worcester for the last three weeks 
deserves distinct record. The invitation to 
him was sent from the pastors of the city, who 
are accustomed to unite in moral and evangel- 
istic work. Mr. Murphy came directly from 
Connecticut, where he has obtained over 80,- 
000 signatures to the temperance pledge in less 
than a year. The movement was thoroughly 
advertised and 3,000 men crowded into Me- 
chanics Hall for the first meeting, Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 19, while hundreds were 
turned away. The orator took the audience 
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by storm, and at the close pledge cards disap- 
peared like ice cream at a mission school 
picnic and blue ribbons blossomed in count- 
less buttonholes. The scene was repeated 
at Central Church in the evening, except 
that women also were admitted. Fifteen 
hundred pledges were signed that day. Since 
the first week Mechanics Hall has not been 
available and the main meetings have been in 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church except 
on Sundays, when the hall has been crowded 
by men in the afternoon and mixed audiences 
in the evening. A special gathering on a 
Wednesday afternoon brought out masses of 
children, the pledge being given them to take 
home and sign only with the consent of their 
parents. The W.C. T. U. also held with him 
an afternoon meeting for women. Visits have 
been made to the Latin and English High 
Schools and with great results. The Catholic 
Total Abstinence Societies arranged a meeting 
of their own with Mr. Murphy in St. Matth- 
ew’s Hall. 

Mr. Murphy’s methods are his own. He is 
a master of assemblies. He has a wonderful 
way of breaking up the ice and getting every- 
body into a genial, enthusiastic mood. Pleas- 
antries and repartees abound. Instead of in- 
terspersing his addresses with illustrations, 
he seems to intersperse his stories with tem- 
perance exhortation. But every address has 
its commanding theme, every story and joke 
its purpose, and the result is success. Tem- 
perance is not the only virtue taught. It is a 
gospel work. Hymns, Scripture reading and 
prayer form part of every service. Christ and 
the churches are honored and their claims en- 
forced. The pledge card has on it in large let- 
ters, ‘‘God helping me.’’ Home love and 
duties are favorite subjects, and men will be 
better husbands and fathers, children more re- 
spectful and loving, for this work. Mr. Mur- 
phy does not hesitate to declare himself still 
an enthusiastic lover, and Mrs. Murphy helps 
in more ways than by simply tying on ribbons. 
*atriotism and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship are impressed. ‘ Allrise and sing Amer- 
ica!” is the call as he passes from the praise 
service which precedes the address. Corona- 
tion is an equal favorite. ‘‘ With malice 
toward none, charity for all,’ is one of his 
mottoes, as is shown by the co-operation of 
the Roman Catholics and presence even of 
saloon-keepers. A broad love of humanity, a 
great ‘brotherliness toward the lowest and 
highest, suffuses all. An added inspiration 
has been given in the last ten days by the 
presence with his son of the father, Francis 
Murphy. This veteran of campaigns which 
have secured two million pledges is as fresh 
and powerful as ever. 

The number of signatures, which is care- 
fully kept, will reach nearly or quite fifteen 
thousand, many from drinking men, more 
from youths to whom prevention will be bet- 
ter than reformation. The work closes Dec. 
10. The city election comes on the 12th, and 
the effect of the movement on the temperance 
vote can partly be estimated by comparing 
the result with last year’s license majority of 
1,691. Unfortunately, certain votes are cheap 
in hard times, and the liquor party has money 


to buy them. Cc. M. 8. 
eo 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. WILLIAM LEONARD. 


Mr. Leonard was born in Nottingham, Eng., and 
came to this country in 1843. Me preached first as a 
Methodist in Providence, R.1I., but not long after 
became a Congregationalist. He has held pastor- 
ates in Wellfleet, Barnstable, Dana, North Abington 
and North Rochester. Since retiring from active 
service in 1888 he has lived in Newtonv lle and died 
a member of the Congregational church of that 
place. He would have completed his seventy-eighth 
year next Christmas. He died Dec. 6, and leaves a 
widow, three daughters and one son. His burial 
was at Abington. 
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HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Materials for this lesson: A gateway with 
an arch, which may be cut from paper and 
pinned on the board; a tree cut from some 
picture and colored green, or draw a tree 
trunk and branches with a few green strokes 
to show an evergreen tree. Cut from papera 
pitcher, or a water jar, to suggest the water 
of the fountain. Find pattern for the jar in 
a Bible dictionary or in some Quarterly, At 
the close of the lesson give each child a folded 
envelope with the word Come in one corner 
and Whosoever Will in the place of the address, 

Begin the lesson by describing a beautiful 
city with white marble palaces and gleaming 
Spires, and in the midst of the city a wonderful 
tree, bearing fruit every month to feed the 
people, and a clear stream flowing through 
the streets, so that no one is ever hungry or 
thirsty. The king’s throne is in the city, and 
everybody there is glad to be his servant and 
to do his service. Every man is proud to wear 
the king’s name upon his forehead, and the 
city is always full of light and joy. 

Outside the city is a desert country, where 
there is no water and no tree bearing fruit for 
the people. Don’t you think the people out- 
side are glad to escape from the burning sand 
and the heat of the desert and reach the shin- 
ing city? The gates of the city are open, so 
that any one may enter. Draw an arched 
gateway, and write upon the arch the word 
**Come.”’ This is written over every gate. It 
is an invitation for every one, and messengers 
are sent out of the city with the king’s letters 
of invitation to those who are still in the 
desert. The letters are addressed to “ Whoso- 
ever Will,’ that means any one who wishes 
may come. Would you suppose any traveler 
would stay in the barren @esert when he knew 
of the tree of life and of the clear waters of the 
king’s fountain? Put a tree on the board, 
either drawn or cut from paper, and a picture 
of a fountain, or a pitcher, or something to 
suggest water. Write above the tree, Come to 
the tree of life; and above the pitcher, ‘‘ Who- 
soever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.’’ While John was staying on the lonely 
island, away from the place where people 
went to worship God and away from all his 
friends, his heart was filled with beautiful 
thoughts of God and of heaven. He saw ina 
vision the heavenly city, shining with all 
manner of precious stones, and with the tree 
of life and the fountain of living waters within 
it; and he heard voices saying, “ Come,” and 
he saw that the gates of the city were open. 
This taught John that the kingdom of heaven 
is open to every one who will come; that those 
who are hungry, or thirsty, or who have any 
need, may come. And the fruit of the tree and 
the flowing waters mean that there is life for 
every one who comes. 

I am glad that this missionary lesson comes 
on the day when we celebrate the coming of 
the Christ to earth. 


For today the whole glad earth 

Praises God for that child’s birth, 
Long ago at Christmas. 

For the Life, the Truth, the Way 

Came to bless the earth that day, 
Long ago at Christmas. 


You have your Christmas tree—the tree that 
isever green, that always shows life. Let It 
tell you of the tree of life near the throne of 
God. Can you see written over it, “ Come to 
the tree of life?”’ 

You will have invitations to Christmas 
parties and festivals, but remember the great 
invitation to the city of God. God’s messen- 
gers are carrying this invitation to people 
everywhere. We call these messengers our 
missionaries. Could you be a messenger to 
tell some one, or to remind some one, of the 
child who came long ago to be the Life, the 
Truth, the Way? Perhaps you can send some 
gift to some one to tell of Him. 
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The quaint “Pomona,” anxious for a “social 
boom,” goes abroad, moves among the 
English aristocracy, and writes twenty let- 
ters to her old “Rudder Grange” mistress, 
Euphemia, telling of her experiences. The 
first two letters are in the Christmas 
Lapies’ HomME JourNAL—the others, all 
illustrated by A. B. Frost, will continue 
throughout 1894. On all news-stands. 
Christmas issue: ten cents. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Che Sinday School ines: 


A high standard of excellence, ‘and an invitingly low price have enabled The 
Sunday School Times to acquire already a weekly circulation of over 150,000 copies 
among pastors, superintendents, teachers, and Bible students, of all denominations. 

During 1894 the International lessons will be ‘treated each week as follows: 
“Critical Notes,” by Professors Beecher and Riddle; ‘The Lesson Story,” by Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie of England; practical lesson articles, by Dr. Alexander McLaren 
of England; “Teaching Points,” by Bishop Warren; “Illustrative Applications,” by 
H. Clay Trumbull; “ Teaching Hints,” by Dr. A. F. Schauffler; “Hints for the Inter- 
mediate Teacher,” by Faith Latimer; “Hints for the Primary Teacher,” by Julia E. 
Peck; “Oriental Lesson Lights,” by Canon Tristram of England; “ Question Hints,” 
by Amos R. Wells. 

The special features for the new year include a series of articles from eminent 
scholars on the freshest phases of Biblical research in the East, a series on the mis- 
sionary field and work, illustrations and maps in the lesson department, and lists of 
books designed for the Sunday-school library. At the same time, the low club-rate 
places the paper within the reach of any school. Can you afford to be without it? 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES,—5O cents a year in clubs of five or more to one address ; $1.00 in clubs of two or 
more to separate addresses. One free copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. 
To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Sample copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Goldsmith’s Works. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH Was one of the most delight- 
ful writers in the language, and his great popu- 
larity is attested by edition after edition of his 
familiar poems, ‘The Traveller,” and ‘The De- 
serted Village.” This edition, in six volumes, issued 
by the present publishers, in connection with Dent 
& Company, of London, contains all the popular 
writings of Goldsmith, prettily illustrated with 
etchings. 16mo0, cloth, $6.00. 


Paynton Jacks, Gentleman. 


By MARIAN Bower. Issued in Lippincott’s Series 
of Select Novels. 

‘*Paynton Jacks” is the only son of an utterly 
ignorant and vulgar nouveau riche, whose one 
ambition throughout the rapid growth of his pros- 
perity has been to make a gentleman of his beloved 
boy. And a gentleman of the very best sort, sure 
enough, the young fellow turns out to be. How 
stoutly he bears disappointment, overcomes prej- 
udice, and eventually wins the woman of his choice 
by sheer pluck and persistence is narrated with un- 
flagging verve and sprightliness in the volume 
which bears bis name. 12mo0, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


In the High Heavens. 


By Sir RoBert 8S. BALL, LL. D., Professor of As- 
tronomy and Geometry in the University of 
Cambridge; author of “In Starry Realms,” etc. 
This attractive volume contains a series of 

sketches of certain parts of astronomy which are 
now causing a great deal of attention. The chapters 
on the different planets, ** Meteorites,” and “(Con- 
stitution of Gases,” are especially interesting. The 
volume contains forty-two original illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $2.50. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 





The Congregationalist 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
Have Now Ready: 
Authors and Their Public in Ancient 
Times. 

A Sketch of literary conditions, and of the 
relations with the public of literary pro- 
ducers, from the earliest times to the inven- 
tion of printing in 1450. By Gro. HAVEN 
PuTNAM, author of *‘ The Question of Copy- 
right,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

CuieFr ContENTS.—The Beginnings of Litera- 
ture—Chaldea—Egy pt—China — Japan—India 
—Persia—J udwa—Greece—A lexandria— Book 
Terminology in Classic Times —Rome—The 
Byzantine Empire, etc. 

The Religion of a Literary Man. 

By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

CuieF ContTENTS.— The Relative Spirit— 
What is Sin—What is Pain—Free-will—The 
Hereafter — Essential Christianity — Dogmas 
and Symbolism—The Religious Senses, etc. 


Ariel Shakespeare.—Third Group. 


Comprising seven of the Tragedies, viz.: 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King 
Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
Ceesar, and Antony and Cleopatra. 
Each Play in a separate volume, pocket 
size, large type, complete and accurate text, 
illustrated with the celebrated designs of 
Frank Howard and bound in flexible mo- 
rocco. Sold separately, per volume, 75 cents. 
This edition will include all of the Plays, twenty- 

one of which have thus far been published. 

Subscriptions are invited for the entire set (38 
vols.), to be delivered as published, and orders will 
be received for any volume or volumes. 

“Nothing daintier and more attractive in the way 
of an edition of Shakespeare has yet appeared than 
this beautiful set of books.”—Christian Union. 

*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of 
the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Stories of the Nations 
Series sent on application. 


London: 
24 Bedford St., Strand. 


New York: 
27 and 29 W. 23d Street. 
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Statesman, Financier, Educator, Missionary, 


MY LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 
Many portraits and illustrations, $2.50, 


Wonderfully interesting autobiography 
of an extraordibary man with an extraordi- 
nary history. His workin Turkey was proy. 
identially opportune. Whether establishing 
Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or sup- 
plying bread to the British army during the 
Crimean War, always he was the man of 
resources. 


‘We are glad to announce that Rey. Dr, 
Cyrus Hamlin has yielded to thé importuni- 
ties of many friends, who know something of 
the wonderful fund of incident connected with 
his long and eventful life, and has prepared a 
volume to be entitled ‘My Life and Times.’ 
We venture to say that to intelligent readers, 
young or old, the book will be as fascinating as 
any tale they have read.”—Missionary Herald, 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


1,000,000 


young mothers’ need 


0G 











highest authority 
on the care of children, deal- 
ing with food, dress, instruction, etc. 
One hundred physicians write for it. 
‘It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many a sleepless night.” 


“ Worth its weight in gold.”"—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing 0o, New York — 





715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Blakeslee 
Graded Lessons. 


USED EVERY SUNDAY BY OVER 150,000 SCHOLARS. 
WHAT THEY ARE.—WHAT THEY HAVE DONE.—WHAT THEY PROPOSE TO DO. 


Send postal card for circulars and specimen copies to 


The Bible Study Publishing Co., 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Distinct 
Courses 


Course I. 


3 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 


PILGRIM 


Six Grades. 


Bible 
Studies 


Course Il. STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 4 Grades. 
Course Ill. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 4 Grades. 








Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 


Church Register and Record. 


Pilgrim Records. 


Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record. 


(4 Sizes.) 





For Sunday School. 


Library Record. 
Library Card. 


For Church. 


Letters of Dismission. (Blanks.) 





Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society—Boston and Chicago 


1894. ¢ 


These records for Sunday School and Church officials have stood the test of practical use and are pronounced the simplest and best. 








Pilgrim Wallet. (For class collections.) 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 
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A $4.00 Bible 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


1894 


We offer it FREE. 
‘The Congregationalist’’ Teacher's 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 


$6 


new subscriber with - - - . 


For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 
Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 
an old or new subscriber) and a copy 
of the Bible for - - - - -§5 


THE ‘‘ CONGREGATIONALIST ’? TEACHER’S 


BIBLE. 
—. The a3 eo | 


ing about 1,000 pages; | 
Hie * Helps ” 500 pages. c 

T —a special size, very 
diet i net, larger "than 
Nonpareil, clear as Min- 
ion, 

Paper—extra quality 
th n and cleat white, ‘ 

Binding—best French 
seal, divinity circuit, 
round corners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, re 
under gold edges. 

The Helps—entirel 
new and unusually fu’ 
and complete, edited b: 
the most eminent Ameri- 





supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes: consoranhes, harmony, gazetteer, chron- 
ological tables, &c., and by many new maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 
THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell coptes of the Bible, sent 
postpaid for $3.25. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all new subscribers for 1894. 














our renewal and a 

Send Soa name with $6 
two: papers and 
RECCIVE tre foc0 ‘Bible. 


— and — 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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“The Congregationalist” 
* SERVICES * 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 
service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-1894, 25 cents. 
1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers 
3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 


Eventide Services: 


5, Forgiveness of Sins. 6, Trust in God. 
7, Days of Thy Youth. 8, General Worship. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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The Congregationalist 


A Few of the Many Attractive Features: 


ProF. MARCUS Dons, Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings 
of Jesus Christ. 


REV. JAMES STALKER, VD. D. Four Articles 


on the Art of Dearing. 


H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 
Bliss Peiry, C. M. Sheldon, 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 

| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and others. 


STORIES by 


PROF. WILLISTON WALKER. THE [ILIs- 
Toric Sympois: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 

A series of special service to young people in 
informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 

THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of the 
books of the Bible. 

This series, too, will be of value to young people. 


Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, — a 
Mrs. KATE Upson CLARK, Gnanthe. 
Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., 


tors. 
Arps To My CurisTIAN Lire. Semi-auto- 
biographical articles by Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
D. D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others, 
SunDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Suggestive to mothers and teachers. 
A’ SERIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician. 
Domestic Science. Short, helpful articles 
by Miss Anna Barrows, 
Pror. RicHARD T. ELy, ( 
Rev. Putip 8S. Moxom, D.D., 
PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, 
Pres. W. S. SLocum, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH SruaRT) 
PHELPS WARD, 
Miss ANNA L. DAWEs, 
Miss VipA D. ScUDDER, 


Contributions 
on themes 
which each 
is peculiarly 
qualified to 
treat. 





. 


Pg pings tom ‘pcre N. S. SHALER, 

of Nature, Books, , 5 

Avi’ ead Muble to HAMILTON W. MABIE, 

Christian Expe-| PRror.J.C. Van Dyke, 

rience. and others. 

Various REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 
Temperance News and Comment, Glean- 
ings from Our Mail Bag, Education, 
What Men Say, etc., will be enlarged and 
strengthened. 


PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT MEN AND 
WomeEN, together with biographical 
sketches, This popular feature was in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval. It will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

The first speaker was President R. A. Beard 
of Fargo College, North Dakota, who briefly 
stated the special need of the college, owing 
to the disastrous fire in Fargo, which rendered 
local pledges amounting to nearly $12,000 
practically worthless. Dr. Smith Baker then 
delivered the address on Some Phases of 
Western Congregationalism. He was heartily 
welcomed and began with a cordial indorse- 
ment of Fargo College. He believed that it 
requires more of a man to be a guccessful 
minister in the West than in the East, on 
account of the restlessness of the people, the 
heterogeneous population, requiring greater 
adaptability in the preacher, and the high 
grade of intelligence in States where, as in 
Minnesota, every village has its high school 
on which attendance is compulsory and whose 
full diploma entitles the holder to a course at 
the State University. He defined the mission 
of Congregationalism in the West as the feder- 
ation of all evangelical churches, of which he 
thought there were far too many, advised 
only those ministers to go West who were 
willing to do anything and be anything for 
the sake of serving their country and their 
God, and closed by saying that as Congrega- 
tionalism was the only origitial and apostolic 
“ism,” he believed that by virtue of its spirit 
of union it would be the millennial denomina- 
tion as well. A lively discussion followed, in 
which Drs. Baker and Archibald and Mr. 
Meredith ably defended Congregationalism 
against the charges of sectarianism and of 
planting new churches where none are needed. 





OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


For Mr. Moody’s evangelistic meetings in Chicago 
Endeavor Societies contributed $1,834.74. 


Asa means of increasing interest in the music at 
the meetings, the society at Skowhegan, Me., has 
adopted the plan of having a new pianist each 
month. 


A nurse among the poor in Lynn, Mass., is sup 
ported in her work by a society in the Essex County 
Union, while another society supports a city mission 
one evening in a week. 


Four societies in Vancouver, B. C., are sustaining 
a school for the Chinese five evenings in every week. 
Each society also shares in the work by furnishing 
teachers for the school. 


A mass meeting on the subject of Christian citi- 
zenship was arranged by the Toronto Union, two of 
the addresses dealing with Our Duty in the Cause 
of Prohibition and Christ as a Citizen. 


Blanks giving helpful suggestions to societies 
wishing to have a part in the work for men em- 
ployed at life-saving stations have been issued, and 
will be furnished on application to the secretary of 
this branch of work, Rev. J. L. Wells, 186 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


The many stirring appeals at the Connecticut 
convention of last year for personal work in saving 
souls have been bearing fruit, as was shown in the 
reportsat the recent convention. One society alone, 
with a membership of but fifty. reported 150 addi- 
tions to its church during the year. 


California has denominational Endeavor secreta- 
ries, and one of these sends out to all) societies of 
the denomination a list of questions calling for re- 
ports as to work done, gifts made, new methods 
tried, experiences that would benefit other societies 
and openings for new societies. 

The Lilinois convention was marked by enthusias- 
tic missionary sessions. Among the speakers were 
workers from India, Burmah and China, while mis- 
sionary themes were treated also by Dr. Clark and 
others. Bible study was presented by President 
Harper, and the Christian student was the subject 
of two excellent addresses. 


A Christmas celebration of the right kind was 
carried out with the best of results by one union 
last year. From each society in the union two 
members were chosen for a relief committee. In 
each church slips bearing the names of the poor 
were received in the contribution boxes. After 
soliciting gifts the Endeavorers met, sorted and 
packed what had been received, and on the day 
before Christmas sent the packages to those whose 
names had been suggested. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

One of the A. M. A. secretaries, writing of 
the New Orleans institutional church, says: 
“JT believe that, if we could find the right 
workers, the same work which Miss Hume is 
carrying on might be undertaken in a number 
of our other churches with great advantage.” 

The needs and advantages of the four Ver- 
mont fields should be carefully considered by 
ministers without charges. 

Although in the East Thanksgiving is more 
especially a home festival there is a good deal 
to be said in favor of the union dinners and 
the all day services. 

Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, O., like 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, has proved that 
the principle, “There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth,” applies to church extension. 
In a single year more than one hundred mem- 
bers were dismissed to form one of the 
younger churches and over fifty to form an- 
other, but at the end of the year the mother 
church had more members than at the begin- 
ning. ° 

The Men’s Sunday Evening Clubs continue 
to spring up in many churches. One pastor 
reports that ‘‘ without secularizing the service 
the club has made it more evangelistic.”’ An- 
other pastor, in whose church the club has 
existed not many weeks, bas had letters of 
inquiry from ten States and many more pas- 





tors. 
FOUR INVITING FIELDS. 
First: A new church, recently organized. 


It is the only one in the community, among 
a united people, ignorant of Congregational 
things but willing to learn. When the church 
was organized the members knew hardly more 
than the names of our seven societies but voted 
to take an annual collection for each, and to 
raise a large proportion of their current ex- 
penses by the weekly offering. It lies within 
the power of some earnest minister to stamp 
the character of that church for years to come. 

Second: Another new church; again the 
only one intown. The little village in which 
itis situated lies on the shores of a beautiful 
lake fast becoming a popular summer resort. 
There are opportunities for usefulness and 
growth. 

Third: A thriving village on the railroad, 
fast increasing in population by reason of an 
industry recently located there. City water- 
works in running order and a $12,000 school- 
house just completed. A Methodist church 
has covered the field in the past and is now 
ready to welcome a sister denomination to 
share the work. A score or more of Congre- 
gationalists, largely young people, have voted 
to begin preaching services, and will raise $10 
per week on the ground. Help from outside 
can be secured if necessary. A church, a 
Sunday school, a Christian Endeavor Society 
are waiting to spring into life with the coming 
of the right man. 

Fourth: An old country parish seven miles 
from the railroad, but a daily mail briogs the 
city to the door. A lake, whose waters almost 
touch the church building, brings each sum- 
mer wealth, intelligence and, better than all, 
religious influence, through the medium of 
the summer boarder. There has been no pas- 
tor for over a year. From ancient times the 
people have offered to their pastor $400 a year, 
a parsonage with seven or eight acres of land 
and a donation. One or two elderly men have 
appeared as candidates but did not please. 
Finally the people were told that if they 
didn’t want old-fashioned men they must of- 
fer something besides the old-fashioned salary. 
So they held a meeting, pledged $200 on the 
spot and decided to add that amount to the 
salary. They have sold the old parsonage 
and built a new one within a few rods of the 
church building. They are all ready to work 
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if “a good, energetic man” will come as 
leader. 

These fields may not seem so attractive as 
those in the far West. Those who work here 
will not be able.to relate to wondering multi- 
tudes, as they return home, thrilling stories 
of adventure with Indians and cowboys, inci- 
dents of vivid and’ blood-curdling wickedness, 
accounts of cities born in a day and new 
churches springing into life, like Minerva, 
full armed for war. But if one is seeking 
simply the glory of Christ, I do not know of 
any place where a man can better use to the 
full the talents God has given him, or where 
he can work more effectively for God and 
home and native land, than in such fields as 
these four. F. F. L. 


THE EAST BOSTON INSTALLATION. 

It has not taken the Maverick Church, East 
Boston, many weeks to find a successor to Rev. 
Elijah Horr, D.D., with whom it parted re- 
gretfully inthe late summer, Last Thursday 
witnessed the induction to the pastoral office 
of Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., by the unanimous 
advice of acouncil to which over forty churches 
were invited, and which took special delight 
in consummating a union between parties pe- 
culiarly suited to each other. Dr.S. E. Herrick 
was moderator, and, following his example, 





REV. SMITH BAKER, D. D. 


nearly all the other members of the council 
relinquished the right of questioning the can- 
didate, although one or two present deplored 
the practice of allowing this time-honored 
practice to languish. But it seemed to many 
that, in view of Dr. Baker’s standing and 
repute among all the churches, it would be 
altogether perfunctory to interrogate him. A 
jocose attempt was made by Dr. E. L. Clark, 
who asked the candidate what the new theol- 
ogy was. He replied, in a similarly jocular 
strain, ‘I’ve come back to New England to 
find out.”’ 

No written statement of experience and be- 
lief was presented, but Dr. Baker told in an 
affecting way how his parents dedicated him 
in infaney to the ministry and how his desire 
to preach grew with his years. He imbibed 
his theology largely from the family altar. 
His father was a Puritan deacon, who be- 
lieved in reading a chapter in the Bible—and 
the whole chapter—morning and evening. 
He expounded it as he read, ‘and,’ added 
Dr. Baker, with a twinkle in his eye, “I think 
he also used to expound it in his prayer.’ 

After a bountiful supper the council re- 
assembled for the evening exercises, presided 
over by Dr. J. M. Greene. It was the first 
time that many present had had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Dr. E. L. Clark preach, and 
his sermon proved that the new Central 
Church pastor is to rank among the foremost 
pulpit orators of the city. A new feature was 
the welcome to New England voiced by Rev. 
G. E. Lovejoy, who, as well as Rev. S.L B. 
Speare, another participant in the services of 
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installation, was a pastor in Minneapolis du. 
ing Dr. Baker’s labors there. 

Though the East Boston church has suf. 
fered. from changes in population and has no 
longer the strength and wealth of twenty 
years ago, it still has a large, faithful ang 
united membership and occupies an important 
field. Dr. Baker’s twenty years’ experience ag 
pastor of the First Church, Lowell, which he 
made a genuine people’s church, and several 
years’ contact with the rush and push of a 
Western city, furnish just the preparation to 
do what we trust will prove to be the best and 
most rewarding work of his life. 

1 


A SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONAL 
CHURBCH. 
The South is supposed to be somewhat slow 
to accept new religious ideas, either of thought 
or of Christian work. It is, therefore, some. 


- what surprising to learn that the idea, which 


is coming into prominence here in the North, 
of making the church an institution, has al- 
ready taken root in Suuthern soil. We would 
not naturally look for it first where now is 
to be found one of the best examples, namely, 
in a church in New Orleans composed entirely 
of blacks. Yet such is the fact, for if any of 
our readers visit the city they will tind in 
the heart of the section where the colored 
population is thickest a brave little enterprise 
which has all the characteristics of the larger 
and better known exponents of the institu. 
tional idea. To begin with, a visitor would 
find a church edifice open every day in the 
week, a person in attendance to aid in various 
ways those who call, free pews, a weekly offer- 
ing, and a.number of young people coming 
and going and apparently making the church 
the center of their week day as well as of their 
Sunday interests. 

The history of this mission to the blacks 
illustrates anew what a single consecrated, 
level-headed person can accomplish with few 
human helps but with a mighty reliance on 
God. Something over a year ago Miss Bella 
W. Hume, who had been connected for several 
years with Atlanta University and who had 
there studied the problem of lifting the col- 
ored race, conferred with Secretary Beard of 
the A. M. A. about the chance for a larger 
work by churches at the South, intimating her 
own desire to engage in some such effort. Dr. 
Beard suggested that the building of the Cen- 
tral Church, New Orleans, was well adapted 
to such uses and encouraged Miss Hume te go 
forward with her purpose. A visit to Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston, furnished her a concrete 
embodiment of the ideas which for some time 
had been in her mind. She at once took this 
Boston church as her model and resolved to 
go to New Orleans and work along similar 
lines. The pastor of the Central Church in 
New Orleans, Rev. J. W. Whitaker, a gradu- 
ate of Hartford Seminary and a man of sub- 
stantial strength and noble purpose, gladly 
received Miss Hume as associate pastor, and 
for a year the two had been working in close 
sympathy. 

Under their leadership a new era for the 
church had begun. Its activities have broad- 
ened, its life has become purer, its membership 
has increased, and its influence upon the 
community has been multiplied many fold. It 
was necessary that a considerable broaden- 
ing of the sphere of effort and a variation of 
the methods employed should take place. Yet 
this was not done in any wholesale and arti- 
ficial way. One by one, as the soil became 
fallow, new organizations were formed, until 
now the list includes a Brotherhood of At- 
drew and Philip, a Boys’ Brigade, a mothers’ 
meeting, a sewing school, a reading-room, 4 
young woman’s club and a Dorcastry. The 
last named feature shows especially the out 
cropping of the Berkeley Temple idea. It is 
the name which Rev. C. A. Dickinson invented 
for the young women’s reading-room with the 
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industrial classes tributary to it. The moth- 
ers’ meeting and the sewing school Miss Hume 
finds helpful in opening an approach to the 
hearts and homes of the women. She spends 
several forenoons each week visiting. A class 
in Swedish gymnastics and a cooking class are 
projected this winter as agencies wherewith 
especially to reach the girls. 

At New Orleans the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Phillp has proved itself especially effi- 
cient. Its members devote the working hcurs 
of Sunday, from four o’clock on, to distinctive 
Christian work, meeting first in their parlor 
for a season of prayer and then starting out 
in different directions to find young ‘men who 
have no regard for the church or Christian 
things. In due season these gospel fishermen 
return, nearly always bringing some trophy 
from the streets and alleys of the city. Then 
all sit down together to a simple supper, after 
which comes a warm gospel meeting where 
the invitation to come to Christ is pressed 
home. Sometimes there have been as many 
as sixty-five or seventy present at this gospel 
supper. 

If any one fears that institutional work 
tends to the lessening of spirituality, a few 
moments’ talk with Miss Hume would dispel 
the notion, for she keeps the evangelistic end 
constantly before her and the people with whom 
and for whom she labors. Her one ambition is 
to bring these black boys and girls, young men 
and young women, into personal relation with 
Jesus Christ, and then to educate them for 
Christian service and to show them what 
righteousness in daily life is. She constantly 
urges upon them to walk worthily of their 
profession in all their home, business and 
social relations. 

When one considers how much this side of 
Christianity has been neglected by many col- 
ored preachers, and, indeed, by not a few mis- 
sionaries from the North, and when one con- 
siders also what a crying need there is for just 
such instruction of the blacks in right living, 
a feeling of great rejoicing arises. Surely, if 
the negro problem is ever to be solved it must 
be through work of a type similar to, if not 
identical with, that which Miss Hume is carry- 
ingon in New Orleans. Of course she cannot 
reach more than a fraction of the 70,000 blacks 
in that great city, but already the Central 
Church has reclaimed many who were far 
from the Father’s house, and has affected for 
good the home and social life of the commu- 
nity round about. 

For all that has already been accomplished 
the outlay, only about $2,500 a year, seems 
wonderfully small. The people raise less than 
one-fourth of this sum, and the A. M. A. has to 
be chiefly responsible for the remainder. It 
seems a pity that Miss Hume should have to 
leave her work fur several months in order to 
tome North to plead with the churches for the 
hecessary resources. To be sure, many here 
in the North have been deeply touched the 
past summer by her simple and thrilling re- 
tital of experiences in New Orleans,‘but dur- 
ing her prolonged stay here many departments 
of her work languish, lacking the inspiration 
of her personal presence and guidance. A 
few more hundred dollars a year would en- 
able Central Church to do a larger and more 
telling work. 

Just at present Miss Hume longs ‘or a “ mis- 
sionary buggy,’’ which -would facilitate her 
Visiting and would enable her’ to respond to 
the increasing number of calls for her minis- 
‘ations in different parts of thecity. ‘ When 
I see a span of horses,’’ said Miss Hume, the 
other day, “I become very envious, for I think 
how much I might do if I only had one of the 
Pair.” Such patient, unflagging, enthusiastic 
Wilas hers for the black people, living in the 
very midst of Satan’s dominion in that far- 
‘Way Southern city, ought to be rewarded at 
least by being provided with facilities for still 
More fruitful labor for the Master. H. A. B. 
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ANEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


The Second Church, Dorchester, Rev. Arthur Lit- 
tle, D. D., pastor, has completed the enlargement to 
the chapel at an expense of $8,000. The addition 
gives a dining-room and kitchen in the basement, 
three commodious parlors, which open into the 
chapel, a pastor’s study, beside cloakrooms. 

A peculiar feature of the recent Missionary Sun- 
day occurred at the Eliot Church, Lowell, where 
Rev. J. L. Barton of the Turkish Mission found a 
large number of Armenians in the audience, some 
of whom were his acquaintances in their homes in 
Asia. In the course of hisaddress he spoke to them 
in their own language to their great satisfaction. 

Mr. E. 8S. Ellis of the senior class at Andover, who 
was approved to preach at last week’s meeting of 
Andover Association, testified that his desire to be 
a Christian minister was first awakened by an ad- 
dress given by Joseph Neesima to the students of 
Phillips Academy. 

The church in Petersham is to receive from the 
late Susannah Goddard, after the death of a relative, 
real estate valued at $500. The A. H. M. 8. is 
legatee for property valued at $5,500. 

The contributions of Plymouth Church, Worces- 
ter, for benevolent purposes during the year have 
amounted to $6,911. There have been forty-two ac- 
cessions to its membership, which now numbers 


741. 
Maine. 


The islands of Yarmouth and Long Island, about 
thirty miles east of Portland, have been greatly 
blessed of late by the labors of Captain Lane, the 
coast missionary. The people in their great need 
and destitution have been responsive to Christian 
sympathy and appeal. A chapel will be built the 
coming summer on Yarmouth Island. Williston 
Church, Portland, in response to an appeal from the 
Maine Seaman’s Society, which has the work in 
charge, has just sent to this island four barrels of 
clothing valued at $175. 

The churches of Portland are, consecutively, to 
assist the Fourth Church (colored) in its services, 
until some permanent minister can be secured to 
take the place of Mr. A. 8. Clark, who has just re- 
turned to his studies. 

Many would be surprised if they could see on a 
map the towns and settlements that maintain no 
public worship and have no religious privileges. 
Such a map was prepared for the meeting of Han- 
cock Conference. It made a deep impression and 
created an earnest purpose to supply the need. 

Hammond Street Church, Bangor, which uses the 
envelope system for benevolences, proposes to adopt 
the same plan for its parish expenses in place of 
the tax and rent system. 


New Hampshire. 


The Union Church edifice of Peterboro has under- 
gone extensive repairs, including additions and the 
entire remodeling of the interior, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars, making it one of the pleasantest 
churches in the State. It was dedicated Dec. 8. The 
new pastor, Rev. W. H. Gane, began service Dec. 3. 


Twenty-seven were received to membership by the 
South Church, Concord, at the last communion, 
twenty-one on confession. 


The new pastor of the church in Marlboro, Rev. J. 
8. Colby, has introduced several features which have 
proved successful. Neighborhood prayer meetings 
once a month have been well attended, and as a re- 
sult of one such movement the church, Y.P. S.C. E. 
and Sunday school have voted to unite in sending a 
“ gospel team” three miles every Sunday to Marl- 
boro Depot, to bring to church those who until now 
have been wholly deprived of religious privileges. 
Another innovation is a literary circle for the young 
people, which meets at the parsonage weekly. 


Rhode Island. 


Last Sunday was observed in Providence, Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls as a Home Missionary 
Rally Day. The secretaries of the national society 
were on the ground in full force. Field Secretary 
Sheldon, with his stereopticon, aided by Miss Moffat, 
gave an entertaining and profitable service. During 
the early part of last week meetings were held in 
Newport and in the rural churches of the vicinity, 
and this week meetings are in progress in Woon- 
socket, Riverside, Westerly and other sections of 
the State. There have been no such gatherings for 
the last decade in these parts, and much good is 
anticipated to follow. At arecent meeting of the 


board of directors of the State Missionary Society 
it was agreed to enter into closer union with the 
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national society by joining the projected annua! 
January convention. 

The preparatory meetings held in Providence, an- 
ticipatory of Mr. Moody’s advent, Jan. 1, are pro- 
gressing favorably. 

Connecticut. 


The South Church in New Britain, Rev. J. W. 
Cooper, D. D., pastor, made the Religious News- 
paper the subject of its prayer meeting last Friday. 
A paper was read on its value in the home, and 
several members spoke as champions of different 
papers. The Men’s Union is successful in its efforts 
to make the Sunday evening service efficient and 
attractive. 

The church in Clinton has put in stained glass 
windows, seven of which are memorials—one erected 
in memory of deceased pastors, six of whom lie in 
the cemetery near by. 

The church in East Hartford has opened a gym- 
nasium for its boys. Its dimensions are fifty-five by 
forty-five feet and it is well supplied with the mod- 
ern apparatus. One hundred and fifty boys were 
present at the opening. Over it is a reading-room, 
which is to be open three or four evenings a week. 

The church services in Shelton have been so well 
attended that the hall which it occupies is too small. 

It proposes hereafter to hold meetings in the town 
hall and hopes to build. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

In answer to inquiries concerning Rev. C. E. 
Lewis, who is said to be making the acquaintance 
of some Congregational churches in the State, we 
are informed by the present pastor of the People’s 
Christian Church in New London, Ct., that Mr. 
Lewis has been expelled from that church for con- 
duct unbecoming a Christian. 

The church building at Carthage, Rev. J. B. Felt, 
pastor, has undergone extensive alterations and wil 
be reopened about Christmas time. 

A series of fellowship meetings in the Black River 
and St. Lawrence Association are in progress under 
the leadership of Rev. Lemuel Jones. Meetings 
have already been held at De Kalb, De Peyster, Rens- 
selaer Falls, Norwood, Norfolk, Massena, Bangor 
and Brandon. The deep snow and the cold weather 
have affected the attendance in some places. Sim- 
ilar meetings are being held in other parts of the 
State under the direction of Association committees. 

The Sunday school of the South Avenue Church, 
Syracuse, has increased in six months from twenty- 
five to 140 and the congregations have trebled. This 
church is among very poor people, and instead of a 
Thanksgiving service all were invited to bring the 
little or much that they might have for a common 
dinner at the church. Many have been out of work 
for months and it was feared that there would hardly 
be provisions enough, but friends from outside so 
abundantly remembered the occasion that there was 
not only enough, but baskets of provisions were sent 
to some of the poorest homes in the neighborhood. 
The latest interesting feature in the work is a read- 
ing-room to attract the boys from the street, and 
occasionally hot coffee and doughnuts supplement 
the reading matter and simple games which the 
room affords. Rev. 0. C. Crawford is the untiring 
pastor of this new enterprise. 

Rev. Alexander Shorts, the Thousand Island mis- 
sionary, having established a new preaching station 
at Fisher’s Landing, has bought a wagon shop and 
transformed it into a church building. 

Since Oct. 1 Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., of Ithaca, 
has been conducting in the parlors of the Y.M.C. A. 
a class for “the social and literary study of the 
Bible,” which meets every Thursday evening, with 
an attendance ranging between fifty and one hun- 
dred. Fourteen were received to the church Dec. 3. 

THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

The churches at Courtland, Lamar, Perote and 
Birmingham are soon to build houses of worship. 
—Evangelistic services held by Rev. Seaborn 
Weatherby at Clio and Spio resulted in the addition 
of seventeen members to the former church and 
nine to the latter. 

The church in Ten Broeck bas recently completed 
a beautiful house of worship with the assistance of 
the C. C. B. 8.—aAll the rolling mills are idle at 
Gate City, and the church experienced a period of 
temporal and spiritual discouragement, but under 
the lead of the pastor, Rev. W. R. East, evangelistic 
services were held, adding thirty-six to the member- 
ship ——Kev. A. C. Wells of Clanton has been greatly 
afflicted by the serious wounding of his eldest son 
through the accidental discharge of a gun. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Rev. A. F. Skeele’s sermon at the union Thanks- 
giving service in Wellington aroused the people of 
that prohibition town to the need of energetic en- 
forcement of the law. Mr. Skeele’s experience asa 
pastor in Maine and in the prohibition districts of 
Chicago causes him to be especially welcomed in 
Northern Ohio by the anti-saloon forces, which are 
just organizing for vigorous city and State work. 

The chorus choir of Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, 
gave Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul at the 
evening service, Dec. 3, with an address by Rev. 
C. 8. Mills on The Character of Paul. The young 
people distributed more than forty baskets among 
the poor the day before Thanksgiving.——Prof.C. M. 
Cady, recently from the Doshisha University in 
Japan and staying temporarily in Oberlin, read be- 
fore the December Ministers’ Meeting a strong and 
scholarly paper on the question: Are There Mythic 
Elements in the Old Testament? It seemed to ac- 
cord with the moderate position in present contro- 
versies, which characterizes both the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians of Cleveland. 

Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, has just cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary with elaborate exer- 
cises covering the eight days between Dec. 3 and 10, 
The first Sunday morning Rev. H. M. Ladd, D. D., 
who has been the efficient pastor for eleven years, 
preached upon The Life of the Church a Divine In- 
dwelling. In the evening the Christian Endeavor 
Societies and congregations of the four children of 
the mother church—Madison Avenue, Park, Hough 
Avenue and Lakeview—united in an impressive 
service with the topic, Our Young People. Each 
evening of the igtervening week except Monday 
and Saturday was given to some special phase of 
the church life. Tuesday there was an address upon 
The Old-Time Choir, with a reception to the four 
surviving charter members. Wednesday a histori- 
eal program covered woman’s work and the history 
of the four prosperous younger churches. Thurs- 
day Father Torrey’s portrait was presented, Rev. 
J. E. Twitchell, D. D., and Rey. A. D. Barber, for- 
mer pastors, were welcomed, and Our Sabbath 
School, Our Field—Country, Town and City, and 
Our Buildings were the topies. Friday evening, 
the night of the regular church prayer meeting, was 
devoted to The Spiritual Life and Its Possibilities, 
with addresses by Prof. H. E. Bourne and others; 
Father Barber spoke of Early Revivals and Dr. 
Twitchell gave reminiscences of his pastorate. 
Sunday morning President C. F. Thwing preached, 
in the afternoon pastors of sister denominations 
brought fraternal salutations, and the week’s exer- 
cises closed appropriately with the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, led by Fatber Barber and Dr. 
Twitchell, the four younger churches again adjourn- 
ing their own evening services in order to share in 
the service. During Dr. Ladd’s pastorate nearly 
seven hundred members have been received. Nota 
communion season has passed without accessions. 


Rev. G. L. Brakemeyer, who has served the State 
H. M.S. faithfully, as German general missionary, 
for the past two years, has resigned to accept the 
call of the Zion German Church, Chicago. This 
church was gathered under his ministration and be- 
came so attached to him that 1t made the call urgent. 
Mr. Brakemeyer as a pastor can retain his position 
as assistant editor of the Xirchenbote (the German 
religious paper), so the loss to the work is not so 
great as though he had been called to another part 
of the country. His church has already erected a 
neat chapel and is moving forward courageously. 


The church in Harvey, Rev. E. 8. Chandler, pastor, 
having paid for a valuable lot, was interrupted in its 
work of erecting a suitable building bythe panic. It 
met this changed condition promptly and wisely by 
purchasing a frame building that must be sold at 
great sacrifice, removed it to the back of their lot 
and fitted it up neatly and conveniently. It seats 
350 and was dedicated Dec. 4, with appropriate serv- 
ices. 

The church in Stillman Valley, Rev.C. W. Loomis, 
paster, rejoices in the possession of a beautiful house 
of worship erected to take the place of the old frame 
building which it has occupied for years. The new 
structure is of brick trimmed with stone, contains 
an audience-room and rooms for social meetings, 
parlors and kitchen—all opening into one when de- 
sired. The dedication occurred Dec. 5. All bilis 
have been provided for.—Evangelist Rev. J. D. 
McCord is assisting the pastor of the church in 
Lacon, Rev. George Marsh, in a series of revival 
meetings. i 
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A Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club has been 
organized in the church in Jacksonville, Rev. F. 8S. 
Hayden, pastor. It is divided into four sections, 
one of which is in charge of a service each month. 
The women and Endeavorers hold themselves re- 
sponsible for brighter and more earnest prayer 


meetings. 
Indiana. 


The first series of home missionary conventions 
ever held in the State took place in November. 
Superintendents Montgomery, Schauffler and Eversz 
of the National Society, Rev. James Hayes and a 
singer assisted Superintendent Curtis. The audi- 
ences, as a rule, were good, and the churches had 
made careful preparation and advertised the meet- 
ings in advance. The meetings were counted suc- 
cessful and illustrated the growth of Congregation- 
alism in recent years in Northern Indiana. Litera- 
ture was freely distributed and a grand impulse 
given to home missions. 

A series of gospel meetings was recently held in 
Fellowship Church, Indianapolis, in which the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. 8. Smith, was assisted eight days by 
Missionary H.S. Wanamaker. Ninety-five persons 
handed in consecration cards, about fifty of them 
from the Sunday school. 

The church at Hosmer has enjoyed a revival, Rev. 
Richard Smith assisting the pastor. There were 
over twenty conversions, and fifteen have united 
with thé church.—Meetings are now going on at 
Little, an out-station, among the coal miners. 

Wisconsin. 

The Winnebago Convention held its semi-annual 
meeting with the church of Green Bay, the only one 
of our Wisconsin churches that still retains the 
name Presbyterian. Though attendance upon pub- 
lic meetings was small, the occasion was of rare 
spiritual interest. Ripon College was represented 
by President Flagg, North Wisconsin Academy by 
Rev. E.P. Wheeler. The State evangelist, Rev.J.0O. 
Buswell, and his quartette of singers have begun 
work with churches of this convention. 

THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The Ogden church building, Rev. 8. D. Horine, 
pastor, was destroyed by fire Dec.3. The furniture 
for the most part was saved. Unfortunately the 
insurance had lapsed a few days before. The peo- 
ple expect to rebuild without much delay.—The 
recent ingathering of twenty on confession at Cas- 
tana, Rev. J. M. Turner, pastor, resulted from a 
series of meetings conducted by Evangelist Tillitt. 

Rev. O. V. Rice, who is in business in Des Moines, 
is supplying the Moriah Church.—Rev. J.D. Wells, 
late of Shell Rock, now has his residence in the city. 
— The evening service at the Plymouth Church, Dr. 
A. L. Frisbie, pastor, is now conducted by the Men’s 
League. The experiment is a success. 

When Rev. E. A. Powell began his pastorate at 
Correctionville a year ago, the membership was six- 
teen. It is now forty, and a church building cost- 
ing $3,500 has been dedicated free of debt. 

Minnesota. 

The church in Little Falls has grown rapidly dur- 
ing the past year, and the congregations, especially 
in the evening, are large and increasing. The cost 
of the new church building was $6,000, instead of 
half that sum, as was stated recently. : 

The church in Glencoe, Rev. 8. G. Updyke, pastor, 
is encouraged by the 100 per cent. increase in at- 
tendance at publie worship during the past year, 
and the increase of forty per cent. in the subscrip- 
tions for every line of work. Dec. 3 was set apart as 
Christian Endeavor Sunday and the society invited 
to take precedence at a special morning observance 
of the communion and to conduct the evening serv- 
ice. Two crowded services were held. The super- 
intendent of the Juniors from her band, now fifty 
strong, presented one little girl for baptism and the 
Seniors propounded two for membership in the 
church. 

Kansas. 

The church at Mt. Hope has arranged with Rev. 
W. M. Wellman, its former pastor but now finan- 
cial agent of Fairmount Institute, to preach for it 
himself or provide a supply.——Rev. D. H. Snowden, 
D.D., of Sterling will continue to preach for the 
church at Lyme Sunday afternoons in response to 
the urgent request of many citizens.——Reyv. Wil- 
liam Ellwood, recently from England, is supplying 
the church in Stafford. 

The church in Eureka bas made a net gain of 
thirty in membership during the past year and all 
bills are paid.——The church building in Independ- 


ence has been fitted with apparatus for heating - 


and lighting by gas. 
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Seuth Dakota. 


The church in Cresbard, Rev. P. B. Fisk, pastor, 
has so far completed its new building as to be able 
to open it with a “house-warming.” Superintend- 
ents Thrall and Daley were present with encouraging 
words. 

Several Yankton College students will conduct re. 
vival meetings in the State during the holidays. —_ 
The Glen View Church, Rev. Micajah Doty, pastor, 
has begun a series of meetings.—Rev. William 
Hardcastle of De Smet has held meetings at Lake 
Henry with several conversions. 

Oklahoma. 

The church in Harmony, situated in the country, 
eight miles west of Guthrie, celebrated Thanksyiy- 
ing ina unique way. The farmers for several miles 
around brought in their families. The sermon wag 
by Rev. J. E. Platt, Territorial Sunday school super- 
intendent. Then the women brought out their well- 
filled baskets and tables were bountifully lvaded, 
This, with music and social converse, occupied the 
afternoon. The evening was devoted to a Sunday 
school concert, with an address by the pastor, Rey. 


L. F. Way. 
PACIFIO COAST. 


California. 

An earnest layman, Don Jose L. Guzman, a mem- 
ber of the A. B. C. F. M. church at Hermosillo, 
Mex., is now at Pomona, interesting himself in his 
Spanish-speaking fellow-citizens. He has openeda 
Sunday school.——The church at Santa Ana is re- 
joicing over its deliverance from debt, two notes 
amounting to $400 having been met by a recent col- 
lection. - 

Mrs. Harris, for some time engaged in evangelistic 
and W. C. T. U. work, invited to her home in Los 
Angeles the pastors and their wives, Sunday school 
superintendents and their wives and other Christian 
workers of the neighborhood. One result was the 
organization of the West End Evangelistic Associa- 
tion, the purpose of which is to secure co-operation 
in gospel work in that part of the city. 

Rev. Jobn Kimball, managing editor of the Pacific, 
has come East with the body of his wife. After 
years of intense suffering relief has finally come to 
this noble Christian woman, and the devoted hus- 
band crosses the continent to lay her body by the 
side of their only daughter at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

The membership of the First Church, San Fran- 
c18co, closely approaches the one thousand mark. 

OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rey. Dr. A. F. Schauffler of New York sailed last 
Saturday ior England. He intends to be absent 
for about six months, and will visit Egypt, Palestine 
and Constantinople, which was the home of his 
childhood. 

Rey. S. P. Sprecher, D. D., of the Euclid Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, has had the sympathy and 
substantial support of most of his Cleveland breth- 
ren in the ministry during two recent accusations 
of theological heresy brought before the Cleveland 
Presbytery and the Ohio Synod. But on Nov. 26 he 
repeated and indorsed Professor Briggs’s recent re- 
mark that “there is about as much real Christian- 
ity outside the church as in it,” and declared that 
“the laboring men are pretty nearly right when 
they say they do not come into the cburch because 
there is no Christianity in it.’ The Datly Leader, 


Sibsolutely 
Pure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Food 
Report. 
Royal Baking Powder (o., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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‘ in two strong editorials, defended the churches 
‘apioat these very ill-considered charges, and min- 
jsters of several denominations made manly and in- 
telligent protests against such perversion of the 
facts, and the daily press made full reports of their 
sermons. The weekly Socialist-labor paper strongly 
indorsed Dr. Sprecher’s Charges against the churches, 
though its editors and managers are confessedly men 
who have been for many years entirely unacquainted 
with the churches. 


WEEKLY BEGISTER. 
Calls. 
ALLEN DER, John, New Haven, Ct , to Middlefield. 
BARNES, Henry E., accepts eallto North aan wk Mass. 
BLAIR, John J., Freeport, Me., to Wallingford, C 
UATON, Charles H., Chicago, Ill, to ieenied Ch., 
Baltimore, M 
Gari T. Eaton, First Ch., Portland, Ore., to First 
Manchester, } 
howe, William S., to Maple Hill and St. Mary’s, 


Kar 
EMRIC H, Fred = South Framiagham, Mass., to Im- 
manuel Ch., ury 

FIFIEL nen Jaines Ww. of Chicago Seminary, to Covenant 
Ch., Chie 

tie Wiitiam, Niagara, N. D., to Caledonia. 


" Hilsworth L., Ford, Kan.,to Garfield and Jet- 
Atria, oe eitiiam H., accepts call to Centerville, 


LAM, Samuel G., Wheaton, =. to Marshall. Angers. 
LAMSON, Charles M., North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., to 
First Ch., Hartford, Ct. 
LINDSAY, George, Coupeville, Wn.,to Aberdeen. Ac- 


LUCE, Fred L., North St. Ch., Middletown, N. Y., to 

Geddes Ch., Syracuse. Accept: ‘3. 

NCHIEK, Moses, Le Lenora, Kan., to Bloomington and 
oc 

PITKIN, Frank M , am City, Kan., to Capioma and 

Comet. Accepts. 

RADER, William, Oakland, Cal., to Honolul 

SKINNER, C Charles L., Waterford, Me., = ‘Haverhill, 


A 
WOOL WORTH.” William S8., Belchertown, Mass., to 
Morrisania Ch., New York, N. Y. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 

BAKER, Smith, i. Dec. a, Maverick Ch., East Boston, 
Mass. Sermon, Rev. E. L. Clark, Pp. other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. M. Greene, D. ”D. J. Lansing, D. D 
Nehemiah Boynton, © faveder pet Elijah Hors’ 


BONFILS, Ellsworth. Nov. 28, Port Chester, N.Y. 
Sermon, Rev. A it. bradford, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Washington Choate, D.D. man Abbott, 
PD. D., H. M. Stimson, D. D., and R. T. Hall. 
BREED, Merle A., o. Nov. ai, Benzonia, Mich. Sermon, 
Rev. D. P. Breed, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
8. D. Breed, A M. Brodie, Demas Cochlin and Deacon 
W. F. toma hg 
GARDNER, Rufus P., i. Dec. 5, 3 Marion, Mass. 
HASSOLD, Frederick, 0 p. Nov. 22, ‘Winthrop, N. Y. 
Sermon, Rev. G. H. Ha poodh Rev. 
Messrs. S. A. Worden and R. C. Da ay. 
e W., 0. p. Oct. 10, Oneida, Kan. Sermon, 
q ogbin; other om, Rev. Messrs. A. 8. 
Bush, 4. D. Conklin and C. A. Forbes. 
Besignations. 
ETHRIDGE, Albert  Seneeeien, Ih. 
GROVER, George , Pilgrim Ch., Nashua, N. H. 
GURNEY, Henry E., ” Clayton, N.Y. Mrs. Gurney will 
afepply the church till April 
ESS, Parker, De Pue and Bureau, Ill. 
MAKK ASM Kan., and is at 
Douglass, M 
QUAIFE, itebert, Storrs Ch., Cincinnati, O. 
SEARL ES, George R., Inkster, N D. 
TaFT,. Jay N., Greenville, Mich. 
Churches Organized. 
5 FRANCISCO, Cal. Dougherty Station, recognized 


save LAKE, Io., recognized Dec. 1. 


other parts, 


— F., Kensington, 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 


Amboy, Ind., 5 ~— ieee, Ct., f 


Aptrins, N. aga, 
Big Pr rairie, Mich., Seenn “A First, 
Panasoffiee, Fila. be 
7 Peoria, til., 
Potosi, Wis., 
Red Lodge 


| miScr 


—_ 
ee 


Fargo, N. D. 
Port be rthold, N b. 9 


Gate ( ity, Ala. 
= Rapids, Mihm, 
Second, is 
Hillsboro, N. D., F 
Hosmer, Ind., 15 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
eople’s, 


letece! Itt 
bs pat os 
~ 


SP 
Springteid,Mo.,Firs, 135 


Spring Green, Wis., 
ont ng Lake, To. 9 
Stillwater, OkL, 
Stratford, Ct., 
Ter re Haute, Ind., 
Plymouth, 


Second, 
lowa City, Io., Thawvitle. Ill., 
Ithaca, N. Y., 5 14 Tulare, Cal., 
Jackson, 8. b., 5 ls Wa w, Ct. 
iowa, Kan., 13 Webster, s. 
lafayette, Col. Woodstock, ui., 
Littie Fails, Mimn., 3 Five churches’ with 
edina, O., 5. 5 two or less, 
Monroe, Neb. 8 8 
Conf., 327; Tot., 630. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf. 14,193; Tot., 29,949. 


— 


EDUCATION. 

— Mr. Henry Cutler of North Wilbraham, 
Mass., bas given $7,500 to Colorado College. 

— Hon. J. W. Dickinson, for seventeen 
years secretary, of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, has resigned his position, 
iv which, with honor, he has done much to 
‘dvance the interests of education not only in 
the State but in the nation. 

— We congratulate Beloit College on its 
food fortune in securing the casts made by 


« me Ltt” ro | [ meskt 
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the Greek Government and representing some. 


of the best works of its most famous sculptors. 
These casts were in the Anthropological 
Building during the fair and attracted uni- 
versal attention. They were purchased by 
L. G. Fisher, Jr., a former student of Beloit, 
one of Chicago’s prosperous business men, 
and presented by him to his college in mem- 
ory of his father, the late Deacon L. G. Fisher 
of the South Church. Beloit has beena gainer 
from the fair in many directions, but in noth- 
ing more decidedly than in this gift. 





“Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is Hae cents.) 


SOULE—HAINES—In Somersworth, N. Dec. 6, by 
Rev. F. J. Goodwin, Rev. Sherrod Soule a "Naugatuck, 
Ct., rand Mary Caroline Haines. 

TURNER—MOAD—In Onawa, Io., Nov. 23, by Rev. J. B. 
Adkins, Rev. John M. Turner of Castana and Eva E. 
Moad of Onawa. 








Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths ws twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BUTLER—In Cambridge, Dec. 6, Mary Hill, widow of 
Samuel Butler, late of bedford, "aged 92 yrs., 6 mos., 25 
dys. Samuel Butler was for many years a subscriber 
to this paper, and since his death, iu 1847, she has con- 
tinued the subscription, and as long as she could read 
it was her favorite paper. 

HATCH—In Brunswick, Me., Nov. 29, Mrs. Melinda M. 
Hatch, aged 70 yrs., 7 mos. 

HOADLEY—In New Haven Ct, Oct. 20, of pneumohia, 
Horace P. Hoadley, aged 66 yr 

HOLT—In Providence, R. L, TNov. 16, George W. Holt, 
aged 77 yrs., 8 mos. 

HOSFORD-—In Olivet, Mich., Dec. 9, Rev. Oramel Hos- 
ford, professor emeritus Of astronomy and natural 

hilosop hy, a graduate of Oberlin and a teacher at 
Jiivet a the early days of the institution, aged 74 yrs. 

OSBUN—In Columbus, Ga., Le gee 28, Ellen M. (Hall) Os- 
bun, daughter of G. N. Hall of Lebanon, N. H., and 
member of the class of 65, Kimball Union Academy, 
aged 47 yrs. 








Each 
The 


HON. WILLIAM B. EDWARDS. 


Judge William B. Edwards died at his home in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Nov. 22, Rag a brief iliness. He was 
born at Lisle, ’N. Y., Feb. 13, 1829, aud moved to. Bing- 
hamton in 1870 on hie “election as fae ge judge of 
Broome County, an office which he filled with marked 
acceptance for eighteen years. He at once became one 
of the emg | men in the first Congregational Church 
as deacon and trustee, was for eighteen years its Sun- 
day school superintendent, and at the time of bis death 
was teaching a Bible class of young men and actively 
engaged in every department of church work. He was 
one of the leaders in the work of the New York State 
Sunday School Association, having presided over one of 
its conventions and held office on its executive board 
for many years. 

Judge Edwards was a rare example of a noble and 
symmetrical Christian character. He was a man of 
great practical saxacity, of a integrity and mi- 
nute fidelity, of courage and steadfast hopefulness, of 
deep piety and personal consecration, and of simplicity 
of spirit and tenderness of heart. He was a power for 
righteousness and a leader in every good work in the 
church and community. At the memorial services, 
which were held in the church on the afternoon of the 
Sabbath following his death, a large concourse of peo- 
ple listened to addresses by representatives of the 
church, the Sunday school, the Bar Association of Bing- 
hamton, the State Sunday School Association and one of 


* the pastors in behalf of the other churches of the city. 


His remains had been borne on the previous day in the 

strong arms of his brothers to their resting place in the 
little country cemetery at Lisle. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Mary J. Edwards, his daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Edwards Snyder of oe aud his son, — 
Howell Edwards of Brooklyn 





Just Taxis DIFFERENCE.—The china closet of 
which they are selling a limited number at Paine’s 
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furniture warerooms, 48 Canal Street, this week, at 
only $25.50, is something which will last a lifetime. 
You may or may not need it today. In either case 
the cabinet will keep, but the opportunity to secure 
it at half its value will not keep. The offer applies 
only to a limited number, and is only for the next 
fifteen days. Our readers should not overlook this 
remarkable chance. 


THAT it is poor policy to put off Christmas shop- 
ping until the last few days, when stores are 
crowded, assortments broken and selections hurried, 
every one admits. Yet, notwithstanding our stout- 
est resolution each year to “‘ begin early,” we gener- 
ally find ourselves at the last moment rushing about 
for what we want and too often buying what we 
don’t want, from sheer despair. One should take 
time by the forelock, which gentle reminder is re- 
spectfully offered by Jackson & Co., the furriers, 
opposite Park Street Church, whose tempting stock 
is rich in suggestion, from fur wristlets and gloves 
to sealskin garments and gentlemen’s fur-lined 
great coats. 








| Vote for Hood’ Ss 
Forty Years ‘in- the Ministry 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and In- 
somnia— Great Benefit From 
Hood’s Sarsaparitla. 

‘*T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for four or five months, and am satisfied 
that it is a very excellent remedy. I have 
been troubled with rheumatism more or 
less fora number of years. The rheumatism 
has been especially severe in my right arm 
between the elbow and shoulder, which 
has been so lame that I sometimes feared 


I Should Lose the Use of it 
entirely. 1 was in this condition when I 
began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but I 
had not taken more than a bottle or two 
when I began to feel better, and when I had 
taken four bottles my rheumatism had en- 
tirely left me. Besides the rheumatism I, 


Hood’s ==. Cures 


like many others of sedentary habits—for I 
have been a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church forty years—have been trou- 
bled with dyspepsia, but while taking the 
medicine my appetite has been good, food 
digested well and I have gained several 
pounds. I have also been troubled with 
insomnia, but since taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla sleep much better.’’—Rev. W. R. Pur 
FER, Richford, Vt. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
MF as sth jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 








EXCEPTION No. 1. 


All business rules have an exception. Take, for example, the trade 


law that you can’t get value without cost. 


Here is an exception that 


explodes that theory so completely that it seems ridiculous. 

We propose in the next fifteen days to sell a limited 
number of these full-glass China Closets—a pattern 
which has always cost as high as $40 heretofore—for 


$25.50. 


The question will be asked ‘‘ How can you afford to do this?’’ In 
order that there way be no mistake we will state plainly that we are 


doing it simply as an advertisement. 


We are willing to pay for the 


presence of a large crowd in our warerooms just at this time, when 
our Fall stock is all uncovered and at its best estate. 
New General Catalogue, 288 pp., 300 illustrations, mailed 


on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


SOUTH SIDE BOSTON 
& MAINE DEPOT. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The proposed changes in the tariff seem to 
bear with particular weight upon the manufac- 
turers of woolens and clothing. The changes 
affecting these trades, as proposed, are radical. 
Already the results are seen in terrible shrink- 
ages in the value of raw materials and in the 
values of manufactured goods. Eventually, the 
lower cost of the raw material, wool, caunot fail 
to benefit the manufacturer; at the moment, 
however, the shrinkage on the amount of this 
raw material he is obliged to carry in stock 
complicates the problem of how to meet the 
new conditions, and adds to his losses. There 
are many reports of closings of woolen mills 
and there are frequent failures of holders of 
large stocks of clothing. Happily both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have been making 
preparation for the inevitable shrinkages for 
many months past, and so the burden of the 
heavy losses has been written off, or warded 
off, in part, already. But until the tariff on 
wool, woolens and clothing is finally deter- 
mined these important New England indus- 
tries cannot be expected to show any new life; 
if, indeed, they do not shrivel even worse than 
at present, with the terrible result of adding 
more thousands to the unemployed, idle and 
discontented. 

The export of gold recently suggests un- 
pleasant possibilities. The amount was not 
large, but it was only afirst shipment. If there 
are more and the movement shows signs of 
continuing for any length of time, the low stock 
of gold in the national treasury cannot fail to 
make people uneasy. There are no reasons, 
though, for looking for any extensive exports 
of gold just now, excepting only the great 
abundance of funds at our financial centers 
and the low interest rates commanded. In 
fact, interest rates at London and at conti- 
nental markets are now fully up to and, in 
cases, Well above, those at New York. Hence 
it is natural that a part, at least, of the great 
accumulations in our banks should seek a 
more remunerative employment abroad. But, 
apart from this superabundance of funds at 
our money there is no reason why 
exports of gold should occur on any extensive 
scale. Our foreign trade balance is running 
well in our favor, for the season. Foreigners 
are not selling our securities in any great vol- 
ume, probably are buying as many as they are 
selling. There is no European panic now over 
the outlook for our currency. 

The president’s message to Congress has 
had no disturbing influence upon business. 
The tone of the message was passive, rather 
than aggressive, upon all business topics 
treated, saving only the tariff. On that head 
the recommendations were heartily in support 
of the Wilson tariff bill, as might have been 
expected. The country especially approves of 
the president’s suggestions that all legislation 
as to currency changes may well be postponed 
for the present, in view of the repeal of the 
worst feature of the currency laws and the 
necessity business is under for a long rest 
from legislative disturbance if it is to recover 
to normal volume and activity. 


centers, 





In another column of this paper A. Shuman & Co. 
advertise an unusually fine assortment of boys’ and 
youths’ clothing. Correct styles and fine fabrics 
can always be found at Shuman Corner. 


THE CAUSE OF RHEUMATISM.—An acid which ex- 
ists in sour milk and cider, called lactic acid, is be- 
lieved by physicians to be the cause of rheumatism. 
Accumulating in the blood, it attacks the fibrous 
tissues in the joints, and causes agonizing paina. 
What is needed is a remedy to neutralize the acid, 
and to so invigorate the kidneys and liver that all 
waste will be carried off. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
heartily recomménded by many whom it bas eured 
of rheumatism. It possesses just the desired quali- 
ties, and so thoroughly purifies the blood as to pre- 
vent occurrence of rheumatic attacks. We suggest 
a trial of Hood’s Sarsaparilla by all who suffer from 
rheumatism. 
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Financial. 





Are You Saving 
Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn thetr ut- 
most. Our book will 
give you some hints. 
Sent free. 


The Provident 
irust Uosnn” 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 








ee 
Hawaii 
* May never be Annexed 
to the United States, 


but it is yore that thousands of men every 
ar are annexed to the 


ach 
pes erie 
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The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Lite Association has nosuperior. It 
ives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
falues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options, 
All for 6O percent. of usual rates. 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 


General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston. 





Boe Guaranteed rui°haia St0ck. Gay 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
[owa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. Ip. 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 


$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report, 


[owa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
} CARPETS, 


In connection with our wholesale 
we are 

tosell CA BRPETS foruse 

in CHU BROHES at man- 

ufacturers’ prices. We 

solicit correspondence, 


















658 Washington St,, eS Opposite Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 

THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect, 

10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
~ ables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
vf an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro. 
‘ucea building preferable in most respects to a new 
ove of much greater cost. e@ proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
cummittees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
wade, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do 


“Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co., "SEusbets 
















New York, N.Y. 


: 
| 








IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHION 


refer to over 1,000 churches, Send 
samples and prices, 
Cc. W- BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 











DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


DENVER ok “COLORADO. 


( UR_ SERVICES are offered to those who 
hold mortgages made by —esvene = Invest- 
ment Companies and to om who are dissatisfied 
with oa present Collect 
ean tend to the co lection of principal and i 
res 4 of mo: tiated on property in this 
city and State, Care for real propert 
ts, pay taxes, and in general do an 
such aes ewe best protect and 7 Swe the 
rests of clients 
mo ey + references in most parts of the 
re the amount involved warrants it we 
will make s an indemnity bond if desired 
ao wide experience in these matters, our know!l- 
real ues, and our extensive ac- 
quaintance in all parts of the is 3 enable 
or a 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 


styles 


free. P 


20 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


be AVE UH anew s 3'N85 1826. 
genoore v & OTHER uREST ESS 


By eee ELL: LME EYAL 


WEST M soy Nea paces ree FREE. 











4 oe most efficient service 


we solicit correspondence. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 














ear registered geld bonds on new, 
so ern, well rented, central Chicago office 
building, $1,000 each, for sale at par. 
JAMES 'E. MERRITT, 


Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


§ / fi FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES cm cr 





ST SAFE INTEREST 
yy red a8, ercoma ‘investmes 2 CO., TACOMA, Wash 








tures. Smells and itand larwe deposits received. 
Particulars 


0 of eae Rr repay 
9 provipest SAVING ASS'N, 


indianapolis, Ind. 





Blake Bell Foundry 


Established tn 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & C0. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes. 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


siefidaa eed up 
Tie vinounaa iF 2, roUneat 


Cincinnati Cate, © edie Te. 








nee hunce mety Pate a 
teed, Price, Terms, ete. Free 





Bast Work & Seth 
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HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Our fund this year is accumulating more slowly 
than usual. The “hard times” naturally account 
for this, but a greater need than ever exists for 
these benefactions. Remember this fund in send- 
ing your renewals. 


Mrs. J. J. Bell, Exeter, N. H 

Miss Abby W. Turner, Randolph... 
AFriend, Fort Mitchell, Ala 

A Friend, Exeter, N. H 

AFriend, Pomfret, Ct 

Miss Clarissa Hills, Nashua, N. H 
(.E. Betts, Fairfield, Ct 

Clarence O. Walker, Malden 


Iam aware that my Cungregationalist is nearly ex- 
pired. What shall I say? I certainty do most fully a 
preciate your kindness in sending it for 1893 for nearly 
nothing, and now I cannot muster up enough money to 
send you even for a part of a year’s subscription. I 
don’t like to make a pitiable story, but the cold fact is 
this: our people are all of the laboring class, nearly ail 
out of work, nothing in prospect for support; the pastor 
receiving on an average for three mouths $2.50 a week; 
suffering and privation in the homes of my membership 
until I get heartsick. Yet at no 1ime do they neea the 
gospel and a pastor’s care so much as now. I know you 
will learn of similar cases, but it is due you to know 
why Iam unable to have our old “friend” continue its 
visits longer. 

seniniijcilitenicaaiipbinipeicala slams 


To persons asking what disposition they could 
make of their old Congregationalists, we have given 
occasionally the name of George Roff, Yorktown, 
Dickey Co.,N.D. He distributes papers and maga- 
zines over a wide region, and through him they find 
their way into many frontier homes. He will be 
glad to give names of heads of families to whom 
such literature can be sent direct regularly every 
week, thus bringing giver and recipient into closer 
communication with each other. He also could dis- 
tribute to advantage during the holiday season toys, 
ifthose who have them to spare will send them on 
by mail. 





Tired Professional Men 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

The tired protessional and literary men will find 
nothing so soothing and refreshing as Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. This is the testimony of thousands 
of these classes of men. 








BOSTON. 


UMBRELLA 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


We have manufactured specially for the Holiday 
Trade a large assortment of Fine Umbrellas, for 
Men, Women and Children, together with a good 
fine of Medium and Low Priced Goods. Prices from 


75 Cts. to $25.00. 


We manufacture our goods and can give the best 
Yalue for the money. 

Umbrellas Made to Order, Covered 
and Repaired. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Goods will be carefully packed and satisfaction 
Maranteed. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 


9 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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Children’s, 
Boys’ and Youths’ 
WINTER 
Overgarments. 


Our winter overgarments 
for Children, Boys and 
Youths are made from the 
most reliable fabrics that can 
be produced from long fibered 
wool, double and twisted to 
insure tenacity and satisfac- 
tory wearing qualities, and 
imbued with permanent dyes 
that have been tested to with- 


‘stand the action of sun and 


and smooth 
goods, Scotch and English 
Cheviots, American and 
Foreign Tweeds, Chinchillas, 
Shetlands, etec., with velvet or 
cloth collars, in plain colors, 
checks, plaids and mixtures. 


$5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, 
$18, $20. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 
heses 


BOSTON. 


storm. Rough 








MR. 
WARREN'S 


CHATS T MAS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Excelsior Diaries, 





Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 
Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with Silver 
Trimmings, 


Gents’ Fine Pocket Books and Letter Cases, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 
Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Opera Glass Bags, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Penholders, 
Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
Waterman, Wirt and Caws Fountain Pens, 
Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 
Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 
Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 
Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 
Silver Stamp Boxes and Pen Cleaners, 
Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand and Desk Blotters, 

Ivory and Wood Checkers, 

Backgammon Boards, Dominoes. 


Fine Stationery. 


336 WASHINGTON ST. 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Sprizgs, New York. 


A popular resort for heaith, change, rest or recreation 
alithe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places sun-parior and promenade on the roof, Suites 
of roums with batos, Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustsated circular. 
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PUBLIO OPINION. 


There are few things more amusing than 
the spectacle presented by a paper with the 
peculiar ethical standards of the New York 
Evening Post, when it takes the religious 
press of the country to task for its views on 
the Hawaiian question.— Boston Journal. 


If we are to be saved by taste, by pro- 
priety, by conventionality, by respectability, 
salvation will hardly lie along the line of 
the Salvation Army, but if we are to be 
saved by faith, by love, by obeying the spirit 
of Christ, then every church has much to 
learn from the Salvation Army.—WNational 
Baptist. 


The authorities of Yale should require 
their young men to beat Princeton on some 
other day and, in our opinion, at some 
other place. Thanksgiving Day bas another 
purpose than to furnish a diversion for the 
swells of New York. Having the game that 
day breaks up many family gatherings and 
is a wanton and needless attack upon a 
sacred New England institution. The thing 
should not be allowed another year.—Hart- 
ford Courant. 








ia 


How this picture reminds us of the little round 
bottle in the old medicine-chest, and as we 
have seen tt on the shelf in the country store. 





Homes 
and Stores 
of 


New England. 


Such a record among the peopie and deal 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 

For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the ‘‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor,—the first means of safe- 








ty, and therefore always close at hand. § 
For Coughs and Colds it always ¢ 
brings relief in dispelling the disease and 


assisting to thenormal healthy condition. § 


Contains no opium — Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. ( 

CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 
A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by 


using Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. 
By mail lic. “Zune Best Plaster Made.” 


BONDS. 











City of Detroit ° ‘s : 4’s. 
‘«« Newport, R. I. (Gold) 4’s. 
‘* New Britain, Conn. . 4’s. 
‘* Bridgeport, Conn. . 4’s. 
‘* Toledo, Ohio . > 4 1=2’s 
‘¢ Columbus, Ohio és Bis, 
‘¢ Omaha ° e ° 5’s. 
‘* Portland, Ore. (Gold) 5’s. 
+* Newport, Ky. . ° 5’s. 
‘“* Tacoma ° ° ° 6’s. 
a6 Fresno, Cal.(Gold) . 6’s. 
‘* — South Denver School 
(Gold) . ° ‘ 7’s. 
‘* Muskegon, Mich. . 8’s. 
4 1-2’s 


Town of Berlin, N.H. . ‘ 





Price and Particulars on Application, 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
BANKERS, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t 
Crowd 


Christmas shopping 
into the last few days 
—it’s poor policy; 
especially in regard 
to FURS. 

We invite immedi- 
ate inspection of our 
EXQUISITE and EX- 
TENSIVE line of 
SEAL and other 
HIGH GRADE FURS. 


JACKSON & CO., 
126 Tremont St., Boston. 
Opp. Park St. Church. 


“DEAD DOG” 


Holders of defaulted Western mortgages, Real 
Estate Bonds or Land threngh foreclosure and 
who will act npon our advice. may realize one 
hundred cents on the dollar--ecnsh. Address 
A. H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
«hicago, Ill. 





A28 Unity Bldeo,. 


" CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 








JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


14 December 1893 





Railroads and Excursions. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE AND EUROPE. A private party 
may be joined for a tour in these countries, under @ 
rienced management and at reduced cost. Special ad. 
vantages. References and particulars on inquiry of 
REV. H. A. TODD, Corona (L L.), N. ¥. 


OLY LAND EXCURSIONS 

Leave New York January 16, February 17, 194, 

Nile steamers and Dahabeahs. Excursions and tickets 
a to California, Florida, etc. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 201 Washington St., Boston. (Est, 1844) 
well as advanta 

CALIFO RN IA climate and Teesamen 
Doscuption and with advice to those contemplating 
MOVING there b Tr resident. Send 25c. P 


Note to H. L. AMS, Summerland, 
Barbara Co., Cal. , nd, Sante 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 
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Its disadvantages 4s 





Parties will leave Boston January 30, Febru- 
ary 20 and March 18 for Three Grand Tours of % 
Days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO ano 
CALIFORNIA, 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio. ‘ 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including Eight Days in the City ef 
Mexico, a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera 
Cruz Railway and Two Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
a oo Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be 
visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train until June 30, 18%, or with any 
one of Ten Parties ander Special Escort, witha 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Three Tours of Forty Days to Mexico, 
* rca California; January 30, February 20 and March 


California Excursions: January 9, 11 and 30, Feb- 
ruary 14, 20 and 22, and March 8 and 13. 

Excursions to Washington: January 9, February 
9, March 13 and March 30; to Lookout Mountain, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., January 9 and 23 and March 13; to 
Richmond and Old Point Comfort, February §; 
to Gettysburg, March 30. 

Colorado ours: Parties leave Boston monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour. 


: Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par. 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 








taking 


Canada. 


H. A. GROSS, Gen’ Eastern Passenger Agent, 
421 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


JHE. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
423 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


IFORNIAS» 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 
@ at greatly Reduced Rates, 
in all principal points of interest and ~ 
allowing privileges mever before accorded, can 


be obtained, together with full information, at 
principal ticket offices in the United States and 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to_ 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 
































NORTH-WESTERN Lire 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


od 





fF The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK’'S FALCON <= 


26 John St., IN. ¥. 
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Notices. 


ous and ecclesiastical notices ip an abbreviated form 
Religivved without charge. The price for publishing such 
tices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


x MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 18, 
TO anject: Missions and Mission Work in Boston. 

WA. Mors, Mr. H. W. West of the Union Rescue Mission 

Spee _ F. Parkhurst of the Pitts Street Mission. 


and Mr. 
1E8’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
fh Board of Missions every Friday at 11 a. M. 

EsseEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, Center Church, Haver- 

pill, Dec. 19, 9.30.A.M. 0 
)HUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
oeaearee Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
poston. Address @ —— to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
p. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
y’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
bn ely House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
iyple B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WomaN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 2 Congregational House, Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
pual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00.. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
js represented in Massachusetts by THE MassacHU- 
setts HOME MISSIONARY Society, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
sign Misstons, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
st, Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
§wett, Publishing and Purehasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

Tak CONGREGATIONAL CHURGH BUILDING 80- 
qeTy.—Church and Pagponage Building. Rev. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; Hf. O. Pinneo, T: urer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Depa t employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids, those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

us literature. Rev. Geenge M. Boynton, D, D., Secre- 
CW. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
parnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Koston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
1 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. ©. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Kducation Societ 
and New West Education Commission.) EK. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Ros- 
ton,and 15! Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fuhd. It 

so invites generous individual wifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1-93, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
a] ar Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
lord, Ct. 











FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the ** Trus ees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
there insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Conaregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8.8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Coptributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent tothe chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Commuerasione! House. 4 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
a FORO GOULD, ere. - 
ARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St, New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and secial condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and misslovaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 


Seen 
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home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
—_ publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
an Boa 


e te 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are soqenenen to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. _ 
CHARLES H. TRASK. President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 2reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ, The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Uontributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 











MALDEN, MAss., Dec. 9, 1891. 
F. W. KinsMAN & Co.; Kind friends: I desire my 
friends to know that by reason of my taking Adam- 
son’s Botanic Balsam, I have been cured of Asthma, 
after having, as many of them know, suffered for 
four years. I would say to all who are troubled in 
a similar way, that if you desire good health and 
perfect recovery do not delay. Buya bottle of Adam- 

som’s Balsam before you sleep. FRANCIS CAREY. 








Would you rather buy lan p 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. |' 
costs more than common glass; and may be, | 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business 

Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macbuik Co 


ON’T Waste money. 

Vacuum Leather Oil 

saves leather; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 

free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








World’s 
Fair, 


Highest 


Awards 9 1893. 


GIVEN TO THE 


Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 


FIVE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ON 


Silver-Plated Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, etc. 


1st. For most marked progress by the 
use of their silver inlaid. 


2d. For superior excellence, insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown, 


3d. For the highest grade of materials. 


4th. For the fine plating, workmanship, and 
nish. 


Sth. For most artistic display, 


Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and 
Forks ate marked on the back of the handl-: 


E. STERLING INLAID HE. 
Ask your Jeweler for them. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 












43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOQUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO. 

116 BOYLSTON ST.| 02 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





PIANOS 


on easy 
payments 


__, Ewenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month, 
You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 
entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it.’ Will explain everything 
fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices, 


Economical buyers should write for description of little used and second- 
hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 TREMonT STREET. 


Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMA 


BARGAIN | 
TABLES. 








, On first floor will be found TABLES for 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00. 


, On second floor TABLES for 


25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00. GLASS AND 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR SUPPLY- SILVER 
. 


| ING CHRISTMAS TREES. 


} 6 NOVELTIES FOR THIS SEASON. 

| PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES in China, CALENDARS, 
TEA BELLS, NOTE PAPER RACKS, WALL 
POCKETS, TEA CADDIES. 


ABRAM FRENCH CoO., 


89, 91 and 93 Franklin St., cor. Devonshire. 


pe tt 


Voorn 


CHINA, 
CROCKERY, 
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LAAN 





RUBIES, EMERALDS, 
DIAMONDS, 
Napphires and Pearls. 


Gold Jewelry in New Designs. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., cor. West. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 8. 

A larger number than at any previous meet- 
ing for the season was present. The topic for 
the day in the calendar was prayer “ For the 
abiding and controlling presence of the Holy 
Spirit,’ and as the hymn, Come, Holy Spirit, 
Heavenly Dove, was sung, and Mrs. Gulliver 
voiced the petitions of all hearts, there was a 
deep sense of universal and individual need. 
Mrs. Peloubet, in charge of the meeting, ac- 
cording to her own desire and a special re- 
quest, directed attention especially to the 
treasury, and as she read of the pound of 
spikenard, precious and fragrant, and spoke 
of loving gifts and sacrifice, it was made very 
clear that the “ presence of the Holy Spirit 
has the closest connection with efficient work- 
ing and giving.” Mrs. J. L. Hill had recog- 
nized a wide-spread desire for the Spirit’s 
presence and urged sacrifice which shall meet 
the exigency of the present month in foreign 
mission work. 

Mrs. Robert A. Hume of Ahmednagar, India, 
stated that the greatest amount of aggressive 
work in the Marathi Mission is among the 
women, and that there is great confidence on 
the part of missionaries that the Woman’s 
Board will be able to provide for the natural 
growth of the work which it has inaugurated. 
She spoke especially of two new lines of work 
in Ahmednagar, a city of 45,000 inhabitants: 
atraining school for Bible women and the 
medical work, which will be undertaken when 
Dr. Julia Bissell returns to India next au- 
tumn. She portrayed the need of the girls’ 
boarding school, with its 200 pupils, which 
Miss Emily Bissell must leave next year to 
return with her mother for a visit in the 
homeland, and also said that even larger plans 
must be made in the future. 

Mrs. Gulliver spoke of humiliation in view 
ofa possible deficit, and believed that such a 
loss cau never be unless Christian women 
place a higher value upon their personal lux- 
uries than upon the work of their Master. 
She urged that the children be made to feel 
their share of responsibility. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook had found a sort of ‘ day-of-judgment 
book” in the record of an auxiliary treasurer 
for twenty years which had come to her no- 
tice, and had been impressed with the strange 
juxtaposition of names and amounts contrib- 
uted, and cited the example of Japanese women 
who have given their hair to make coils of 
rope for a temple of Buddha. 

Mrs. Schneider told of the mother of a mis- 
sionary who took in sewing to pay family ex- 
penses, and, whatever sacrifice had to be 
made, never pinched her contributions. An 
extract from a letter from Constantinople was 
read, showing the dire results of retrench- 
ment. Miss Child stated that every branch 
except three had already been heard from, 
with no discordant note, but the greatest har- 
mony in the effort to raise an extra amount 
during December. 





STARVED to death in midst of pienty. Unfortu- 
nate, unnecessary, yet we hear of it often. Infants 
thrive physically and mentally when properly fed. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food obtainable. 


The Most Delicate 
The Most Lasting 

The Most Fragrant 
And True Violet 


in the World is Florentine Violet Orris Sachet. 
A Most Acceptable Christmas Gift. 


Made by Caswell, Massey & Co., 
of New York, and Newport, R. I. 








Sent by mail for 27 cents. 
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One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 


S 
BD 
psec 
Vy 
CG 
YowDER 











Wasbing 
Powder 


The Best, the quickest, 
and by far the cheapest 
cleaner in the world. 


Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K, FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St, Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


WeSesesesesese 
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RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 








TWO GOLD MEDALS. 





AMERICAN MEDICINE 


OVER 
600 
MINISTERS 


Recommend Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla | 


Troches 
FOR 
COUGHS, 
COLDS, 
THROAT TROUBLES, 
THE GRIP. 





A Box Sent by Mail on Receipt of 25 Cents by 
CO., 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 





interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 
R. MAR 
delphia, Pa. 





Lanterns and Views | if WILL sERVE THE INTERESTS 
For Public Lectures, School, Church | of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
or Home. World’s Fair and other | sunouncements in Our ADVERTI@ING COLUMNS, oe 
SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- | tion is made of the fact that the advertisement W' 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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Your Family 


should be 

provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYER'S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 








MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 

: scrofuleus, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 


fea, and “unfailing’ es tho 
CUTICURA 


emedies, consisting of 
ICURA, the great skin cure, 
Cuticura Sop, an exquisite 
ekin purifier and beautifier, 
and Cutrcura RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 





are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and =. = 
tsoase, from 


in the treatment of ey humor and 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PotTteR Dru@ AND CHEMICAL CorRP., Boston. 
** How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 





PLES, blackheads,red, . _ 1. hands and falk 
ing hair cured by CUTICURA *e 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 
















Grand National Prigs at Paris, 
S Of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. 


QUINA-LAROGHE, 


HIGHLY 
ENDORSED 
bythe medical 
faculty of 





For 








E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 
30 North William 8t., N. Y 
SSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSS 


. 
CN DSSS 















DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food toavoid. B 
Joun H MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 
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THE ORIME OF ORIMES, 

Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, in his speech at the 
great mass meeting in Brooklyn, held recently, 
to crystallize the public wrath and arrange 
for the prosecution of Boss McKane, said: 


This is a question which transcends all 
questions of immediate politics—the ques- 
tion whether the honest vote of a great 
community like this shall prevail or shall be 
swamped in the fraudulent vote which is 
viciously cast. Now, gentlemen and ladies, 
do not let us use mild words about this 
matter. Let us distinctly understand that 
fraudulent voting is a crime, a crime against 
morality as well as a crime against the law. 
It is a crime against every citizen who de- 
sires and attempts to cast an honest ballot. 
A man picks a pocket; it is an offense 
against the person, A burglar enters a 
house; it is an offense against the household. 
A man who casts a fraudulent ballot strikes 
at every man who desires and endeavors to 
castatrue one. Itis acrime against every 
home which that ballot is meant to guard. 
It is a crime against every interest of soci- 
ety which that ballot is meant to subserve. 
It is a crime against the city, a crime against 
the county, a crime against the State. It is 
the crime of lese-majesté, a crime against 
the sovereign authority of a people. And 
it is to be treated as a crime, not as a venial 
offense, to be stigmatized as a crime, to be 
punished asacrime. It is a crime, too, re- 
member, which is zymotic in its character, 
as the physicians say of certain diseases. 
It is fermenting, it is self-propagating, it 
tends to become epidemic. An honest bal 
lot educates the voter. It implies schools 
behind it. It implies the education of 
books. It implies familiarity with men and 
thought and affairs. A fraudulent ballot 
puts a premium upon baseness. It educates 
rapacity, it tends to put all the interests of 
society at the mercy of the slums, It isa 
crime against free institutions, this of fraud- 
ulent voting, and against the civilization 
which rests upon such free institutions and 
is nurtured by them. Itisa stab at civili- 
zation itself, for no other discredit can come 
upon free institutions like that which comes 
when rowdies ride into power upon perjury, 
when the ruffians and the outcasts have the 
power of the State concentrated in their 
hands by the vicious practices to which they 
lead others and go themselves. 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS TO WASHINGTON 
FROM Boston.—Pursuing the policy which has been 
so successfully maintained during the past few win- 
ters, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
a series of two pleasure tours from Boston to Wash- 
ington for the winter and spring of 1893-4. These 
tours have won great popularity on account of the 
universal interest which attaches to the national 
capital, the low rates, convenient limits and liberal 
conditions which the tickets bear. The dates of 
leaving are Monday evening, Dec. 25, 1893, and April 
2, 1894, 6 Pp. M., from Park Square Station, using the 
favorite Fall River Line. The tourists will reach 
Boston on return trip Saturday morning, Dec. 30, 
1893, and April 7, 1894. The rate for these tours will 
be $25 from Boston, covering all necessary expenses. 
A tourist agent and chaperon will accompany each 
tour and render valuable service to the participants. 
For tickets, itineraries and full information call on 
or address Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston.” 


CALIFORNIA.—New and interesting books about 
California, its climate and productions and general 
information, sent free. Address A, Phillips & Co., 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCROFULA eradicated and all kindred diseases 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by its vitaliz- 
ing and alterative effects, makes pure blood, 








FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. Pure Atmospheric 


Oxygen. Drugs or Medicines used. 
is Succeae ie Unequalled. You should Know About It, 
Send for information to 
REV. lew A. BOSWORTH, 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 





BOSTON, MASS. 











Friendly Regard 


is never en- 
tertained by 
the children 
for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 





little ones of 


Scott's Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
benefits to weak, sickly 
children. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
The Bational Cure for Chronic Diseasos. 








U S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO. 


Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 
the same treatment as they would if they were able 
to visit our office daily. 


Send for Circulars. 









Agony is annoyance 
concentrated. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
are concentrated 
remedies for the 
annoyance of 
Indigestion or the 
Agony of Dyspepsia. 


a5 cents a box. 





Worth 
(a Guinea 
a Box, 









ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


It is wonderful how 
quickly Ely’s Cream 
Balm has helped and 
cured me. For a week 
at a time I could not 
see. I suffered from 
acute inflammation in 
my nose and head.— 
Mrs. Georgie S. Jud- 
son, Hartford, Conn, 
A particle is an into each nostril und is agreeable 

ERS, 


PHCELY BROTH Warren Street, New York. 
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VERY housekeeper finds a 

slice of delicious Ham, just 

broiled to a turn, or a dainty 
sliver of Breakfast Bacon, fur- 
nishes a most appetizing relish 
with 


Flesh, Fish, or Fowl 





Only Grocers who really handle 
the BEST GOODS will supply the 
‘‘FERRIS”’ brand, but it is worth the 
Consumer’s while to INSIST upon 
having these CHOICE MEATS. 





“A Little Higher in Price, BUT!!!” 


| 








re you familiar with 
this? 


This is 
where 





not a case 





‘Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt”’ 

as its acquaintances will 
attest. 








-A Cure for Hard Times. 


A Christmas Preseut which will pay for itself. 


s 7 
SEP Woy Woy Soe 





If boys want Scroll Saws it indicates that they are of a mechanical 
turn of mind, and.can learn to use them to advantage. While sawing 
is a better exercise than any kind of play, it contents the boys to stay 
at home, cultivates their tastes, and makes their hands skillful for any 
artistic or mechanical employment which they may wish to follow in 
after years. It will thus insure them a comfortable support if they 


ag no oy eg - oF protession. 
ye sell the best foot-power saw (called the No. 1 Rogers), with 
Drilling Attachment, Blower, Tools, can Designs, for 0. The 
Goodell Lathe, as seen in the above cut, costs $12.00, with Scroll-Saw 
Attachment and all necessary tools and designs. We are now the 
Headguarters for all things in the Scroll-Sawing line, including Foot 
and Hand Machines, Star Saw Blades, Designs of eve kind, W ’ 
Clock Movements, etc. Send money with order for what you want, 
or buy from hartlware dealers. Circulars with full particulars sent to 
any address on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLERS FAELS CO., 93 Reade St., N. Y. 





THE ART OF 
GOOD LIVING. 


How necessary is it that our modern hotels 
should be exponents of the true art of living! 
The St. Denis is a practical exemplification of 
this great principle, for here one can find not 
only the choicest viands the market affords, but 
also prepared and served in the most tempting 
and delicious manner. 

Its enlargement during the past two years 
by a commodious and handsome addition, in 
which no pains and expense were spared, is 
evidence of the growing popularity of this well- 
known house. In its appointments, decorations, 
and modern equipments it is par excellence one 
of the leading hotels of the metropolis, while 
the service and attendance are most admirable 
in every detail and particular. 


The St. Denis Hotel, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


























